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My Lady of Orange.’ 


By H. C. Baley. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A CHANCE FOR LIFE. 


HE gaoler had just brought me my breakfast, and the worthy 

little Dutchman was all agog with news. 

‘Sir, a great victory at Alkmaar!’ he burst out at last. 

‘A victory?’ I asked. ‘Who has won it?’ 

‘ Alkmaar, sir! The Spaniards tried to storm the town two 
days ago, and were driven back with the loss of a full thousand 
men! A noble victory!’ 

‘I never thought he would take it by storm,’ I said thought- 
fully. ‘The siege goes on still, though ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, the siege goes on still,’ he answered, rather chop- 
fallen. 

‘Harlem beat back storming-parties,’ said I, half to myself; 
‘and who holds Harlem to-day ?’ 

‘You have little faith in us Dutchmen,’ said he peevishly. 
‘We do not despair here in Breuthe, nor is there much fear in 
Alkmaar to-day, sir, I guess.’ 


‘Fear? It may be not. Despair, my friend is a soldier who 
often wins.’ 

He left me, and I sat down to the meal. A day had gone by 
since I came to the town prison, condemned in the wisdom of Jan 
van Cornput, and no sign at all had come from Gabrielle. Here 
it all ended: all my fine deeds of the past, all my brave hopes, 
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the glory of saving the town, the greater glory of the day when 
we saw the sun go down behind the house together. A bare, dark 
room in a prison had come as an end to them all! She believed 
it. Well, even Gaspar doubted, and Gaspar knew Alva’s ways 
better than she. It looked black enough ; and she had thought 
me eager for money before. Of course she believed it. She could 
do no other. And yet I had haped—I had hoped 

A scuffling of feet came along the passage without, and an 
angry voice : 

‘No, I have no order from your squabby governor. Open the 
door, you little fool, lest I kill you for your keys. Yes, yes, I 
give you my word I will not let him out. You can lock the door 
on us both, if you choose. Only hurry, lest I make myself turn- 
key by right of conquest.’ 

The door opened and Zouch came in. 

‘ Our illustrious governor has not lodged you too well, captain. 
Pah! He does not feed you too well either. That fish should 
have a decent burial.’ 

I laughed stupidly. 

‘It was not meant for a guest,’ I said. 

‘God help its guests—or its host!’ cried Zouch. 

‘You seem merry,’ I said. 

‘Well, and why not, captain? Do you want me to grieve 
because our beloved governor is a fool ?’ 

‘ Nay, I care not what you do,’ I said wearily. 

‘ By the fiend, but we care a great deal what you do! That 
ass Cornput says you are guilty of trying to kill the Prince. What 
do we care for the Prince? Little we have ever got from him. 
Guilty or innocent, we care not a farthing. If you have been 
trying to get more cash out of Alva, well and good. If you have 
not, well and good too. I don’t say I shouldn’t think—better. Let 
Cornput and his Prince look after themselves, and let your treason 
look: after itself too. We care nothing about that, but we care 
much about you. You never risk the men too much, and you 
always look after their pay. You have done well by us, and, by 
the fiend, we will do well by you! Captain, how long are you 
going to stay here?’ His voice rose to a shout. 

‘ Till I hear the judgment of the Prince,’ I said slowly. 

‘Cornput swears the Prince will confirm his sentence, and he 
will hang you the day he hears.’ 

‘ Then let him,’ I muttered. 

‘If you think the Prince will set you free, and you are waiting 
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for that, you may be wise, captain, for aught I know. But it is a 
risky game; and if you are wrong, then ; 

‘Then I shall be hanged. I know it.’ 

‘See here, captain; we are more than two hundred still, and 
if you are hanged it is your own fault.’ 

‘ And if I am not, Zouch, what then ?’ 

But he went on his own way. 

‘We will rescue you when and how you choose. By the fiend, 
I speak for all! And you may hang Cornput instead, if you 
will 3 

‘ And—then ?’ I repeated. 

‘Why, then we leave it to you to choose. I suppose Alva 
will not want us back again; but there is fighting enough in the 
world. They say France has need of good horsemen.’ 

Was it very tempting? It was a chance for life, and if 
Cornput’s words weighed with the Prince perhaps it was the only 
chance. But then, cordieu! a man has his honour! To take my 
men away from the Prince in his utmost need when I had pledged 
my honour to him—was that a deed one would love to do? 
Would you in my place? It is easy to pay too high for life, and 
the price was too high now. 

‘I will stand or fall by the Prince’s judgment,’ said I. ‘1 
thank you for the offer, but its savour is not to my liking. If I 
hang, or if not, you took service under the Prince, and Gaspar is 
here still to lead you.’ 

He looked at me in amazement. 

‘Then you will hang?’ he stammered. 

‘If they care to hang me,’ said I. 

He rose and kicked at the door angrily. 

‘Let me out, you fool,’ he cried to the gaoler. ‘ By the fiend, 
I think you keep a madhouse!’ 

So he went away in a rage, and left me alone in the gloomy 
little room. I paced to and fro between its narrow walls, and one 
mood after another came to me and passed away. But I think 
the first feeling was joy. Let her think of me as she chose, let 
her believe me as base as she would, yet I had not put honour 
second. Pho! what good was that to do me? Even if things 
turned out all for the best, if after all life was left me, a poor life 
it would be. I would not desert Orange? Nay, there would be 
no need for desertion. I should be distrusted and dismissed in 
any case, with all the past a blank, and the future a blank too. 

Cordiew! How things play with men! I stamped there, madly 
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wroth with Alva, with Vitelli, with Orange, with Cornput, with 
Zouch, with myself—aye, and with her at last! God help me, 
with her! And while I stormed there in a mad lonely rage 
there came floating up to me, borne on a sweet low voice, an 
old French song: 
A lad came up across the down ; 
Heigho, the folly! 
A lass came out beyond the town, 
Heigho, the folly! 


It was Gabrielle! God in heaven, it was Gabrielle! 


His brow was dark, his step was slow ; 
Heigho, the folly ! 

She begged him, weeping, tell his woe. 
Heigho, the folly ! 


* Alack!’ quo’ he, ‘ mine honour’s lost ;’ 
(Heigho, his folly !) 

‘A murky blot my shield has crossed.’ 
(Heigho, his folly !) 


All—all believe me traitor knave ;’ 
(Heigho, his folly !) 
‘ Take back, my love, the love you gave.’ 
(Heigho, his folly !) 


She stopped for a moment, and then, in a voice very low but 
thrilling through wall and gate of that Dutch prison-house, she 
sang : 

The tear stayed, darkling, in her eye ; 
(Heigho, her folly !) 

‘ Believe who will, yet will not I.’ 
(Heigho, her folly !) 


* My love I gave for good, for ill;’ 
(Heigho, her folly !) 

‘ For good, for ill, yours am I still.’ 
(Heigho, her folly !) 


The words died away, and I fell into a chair and sat looking 
at the floor. So I was wrong, wrong, wrong! O, I ought to have 
known her love better! In that dingy room I began to hum the 
words over again, with a smile on my face. Yes, indeed I might 
have known. You cannot forgive me, young mistress? Well, I 
do not blame you; but she forgave me long ago, as you will per- 
haps in your turn, when need comes. What did anything matter 
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now? Whether I lived or died her love was mine. O gentlemen of 
the sword, you at least may guess how glad I was my honour was 
my own too! But with my rejoicings my tale has little to do, and 
for them you care perhaps even less. I too love a brief tale. I 
love to know what men did. 

When he left me Zouch sought out Gaspar at the burgomaster’s 
house, and flung into the room (Gaspar told me the tale) with a 
rattling oath. 

‘ Ach, give God the glory, quartermaster,’ quoth Gaspar, though 
indeed he is free enough with oaths himself. 

‘God, say you?’ cried Zouch, and another storm of swearing 
burst. a 

‘ Teufel ! did you come here to teach me your oaths? Or are 
ye holding a commination service ? eh.’ 

‘Is the captain mad, or am I? Tell me that.’ 

‘Ach ! I should say you, my friend!’ 

‘You would, would you?’ And the oaths broke out again. 

‘Ten thousand fiends! You may swear at yourself, or the 
devil who taught you, till you choke; but, by your own 
friend, the fiend, you shall not swear at me! Devil of devils! 
sit down and talk sense!’ and Gaspar pushed him into a chair. 
Sobered a little, Zouch wiped his face and began : 

‘I have been to the prison, lieutenant F 

‘And a very good place for you!’ grunted Gaspar. ‘Go on!’ 

‘To see the captain. By the fiend! I never thought he was 
such a fool !’ 

‘Ach! so. You did not agree, then. Well?’ 

‘I offered to take him out of this fool Cornput’s hands——’ 

‘Ach, did you! By whose orders ?’ 

‘ By the fiend! my own, lieutenant. O, you may spare your 
anger—he refused. The cursed fool refused.’ 

Gaspar chuckled. 

‘O, you laugh?’ cried Zouch. ‘I tell you, lieutenant, you 
were one of those that judged him. They say you were one of 
those that condemned him; and some of us are wondering if you 
are looking out for dead men’s shoes.’ 

‘Ach! the wise quartermaster !’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘ And if you are I can tell you you are out in your reckoning. 
I would see you in hell before I let you step into the captain’s 
shoes, when you had murdered him !’ 

‘Ach, the brave Zouch!’ grunted Gaspar. ‘ My foot is large 
for the captain’s shoes, my friend.’ 
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‘ Then who is to lead us, in the fiend’s name? Are you playing 
the Frenchman’s game. That oily Vermeil ?’ 

‘ Ach, no,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘Then what is to happen ?’ 

‘Gott! DolIrule theworld? But, my friend, the captain is 
not hanged yet.’ 

‘If they think him guilty, and they will think him guilty, 
these fools of Dutchmen, hanged he will be. That is what I told 
him. But the fool says he will stand by the judgment of Orange.’ 


‘So, so,’ grunted Gaspar. ‘I never believed that letter. It is 
a lie, then.’ 


‘You think he is not guilty ?’ 

‘He seems to think so; and, God in heaven! he should know 
best.’ 

‘ What do we care whether or no? What odds to us whether 
he sought to murder Orange or not ?’ 

‘Much—to me,’ quoth Gaspar. 

‘And none to us, by the fiend! He has led us well before, 
and we want him to lead us again.’ 

‘But I led the escort,’ quoth Gaspar; ‘and I want to know, 
I want to know very much, my good quartermaster, who sent the 
Spaniards to Veermut Bridge.’ 

‘*S wounds! you are all mad,’ cried Zouch angrily, and burst 
out of the room. 

Gaspar sat silent for some time after he had gone, with his 
foot kicking at the table leg. 

‘Oui bono fuerit?’ he muttered to himself. ‘The wise old 
Roman! Golt! he knew his world: who takes the pay? Eh, 
my good quartermaster, who takes the pay ?’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE GARDEN AGAIN. 


GABRIELLE had sung her song to me, there in the lonely alley 
behind the prison, and she went back slowly to the burgomaster’s 
house. She left me so exultant that for the moment I wished 
nothing more, but her own heart was very heavy. They tell us 
women bear heavy sorrow better than men ; but cordieu / I think 
it is because they have so much that they learn to bear it quietly. 
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and the grief that makes a man cry out goes deeper, too deep, in a 
woman. It is only the little things that women tell of. 

She went back sad-eyed, and in the house met her father. 

‘I have written to the Prince, Gabrielle,’ said he. 

‘Father, you think—you believe he will take your word ?’ she 
cried. 

‘I cannot give my word when I know nothing,’ St. Trond 
answered. ‘I have said I did not believe John Newstead capable 
of this, and that Colonel van Cornput seemed to me over-hasty 
before the trial began. But the evidence has gone to the Prince 
too, and he must be the judge.’ 

‘But he must be saved! The Prince must save him!’ 

‘The Prince is just,’ said St. Trond. 

‘ When he has done so much, to condemn him on a lying paper 
like that! Oh, I hate Colonel van Cornput!’ 

‘He did what he thought right,’ St. Trond repeated. 

‘I hate him! [hate him!’ she cried, stamping her foot. ‘Oh, 
why did this thing ever come? He had freed us from the Spaniards, 
and I thought our troubles were over. And then this—this dread- 
ful thing—the bravest man in Breuthe—Oh, it is hard, hard. And 
no one knows how it will end—it is all dark !’ 

‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?’ said St. Trond 
slowly. 

She went to her own room and lay on the bed and wept. Then 
the fancy took her to go out into the garden and sit again on that 
stone seat in the wall, where not many days ago she sat for the 
first time at my side. She had not been there long when Vermeil 
came up and swept her a low bow. 

‘Mademoiselle, I have come but to tell you that I in my 
feeble way have been doing my best to save our captain,’ quoth he. 

‘Ah! you—you were not one of those who tried him ?’ 

‘Indeed no, mademoiselle: that honour was reserved for my 
lieutenant. Perhaps if I had been one of those wise judges I 
should have thought death a punishment over-heavy for the man 
who saved Breuthe.’ 

‘ What have you done?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘Why, I have stated my views, with such clearness as I was 
capable of, to Colonel van Cornput, our worthy and wise governor. 
I have ventured to write a letter to our General, the Prince of 

Orange, and I have been striving to obtain a petition from our 
men begging that the death penalty may be spared. And let me 
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tell you, mademoiselle, a petition from two hundred men-at-arms 
is not to be treated lightly.’ 

‘Do you hope to save him ?’ she cried. 

‘Indeed, mademoiselle—may I sit ?—I am not without hopes, 
though candour compels me to admit that the offence is not a 
small one, and the Prince may view an attempt on his own life 
less lightly than I,’ quoth Vermeil, crossing his legs and looking 
sideways at her face. 

‘What? You—you too think him guilty ?’ cried Gabrielle. 

‘Mademoiselle, I should be as willing as you to believe him 
innocent!’ said Vermeil quickly. ‘Ah! it grates upon my con- 
science to think that my captain should be a traitor!’ Gabrielle 
drew close into a corner of the seat. ‘I would not believe it at 
first : I cried out that it could not be! J drove from the room 
the man who told me! I quarrelled with Gaspar! We all but 
fought! But, mademoiselle, the facts, ah! the facts are too 
strong. He is a traitor. No captain of mine can he ever be 
again. I do not ask much from my leaders, but indeed, made- 
moiselle, honour I must have! What is a soldier without 
honour? And yet, and yet, mademoiselle, I loved the man, and 
because I loved him, and because he has fought well before he 
forgot his faith, I have done what I could to save him!’ He 
stopped and looked at her, but she made no answer. ‘I fancied, 
mademoiselle, he went on ; ‘I fancied that you too had thought 
well of him, and you too might be glad to know there were efforts 
afoot to save him. Those efforts I will make to the utmost of my 
strength. It may be wrong to try to save a traitor’s life; 
perhaps it is—I am no preacher, only a soldier anda man. His 
punishment will be heavy enough in life; it is not needful to 
take that too. Never again can he be our leader; dishonoured 
and dismissed, he must go his own way,’ and Vermeil’s voice 
broke. ‘ Yet, is it not just?’ he cried sharply. ‘Is it not just 
that he should pay for the pain he has given others? I loved the 
man ; I made him a very idol, and now he has shown me that my 
love, my honour, were ill bestowed. Ah! there is pain in that, 
mademoiselle, such pain as I pray Heaven you may never know.’ 

‘I have never known it,’ she cried quickly. 

‘I am glad, mademoiselle. May I go on?’ 

‘Is there more ?’ she asked. 

‘Thus far, mademoiselle, I have answered your questions ' 

‘ Why should he have done it ?’ she broke in. 





‘He had done Alva much harm, mademoiselle. He thought, 
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as I guess, that it would be well to be on fair terms with Alva 
again, and this was the way he chose.’ 

‘In fear of Alva?’ she cried. Vermeil bowed. 

‘And now, mademoiselle, I have answered your questions, 
will you let me ask one of you? I have been laying my mind 
bare to you to-day, and you see it and may judge it for what it is. 
You know my actions: I have shown you my thoughts, my 
feelings, my inmost desires. Ah! mademoiselle, save one, save one ! 
And that—can you guess it ?—perhaps—that is to be able to say, 
Here am I who have fought in fifty fights and never lost one, 
here am I, the husband of Gabrielle!’ 

He ended with a flourish of his hand and a bow. She sat 
silent for a moment and then turned : 

‘I will tell you,’ she said, looking him full in the face. ‘I 
will answer you when you have set your captain free!’ 

He started back, and his colour changed. His eyes flashed 
angrily at her, and he caught at her arm. A step sounded on 
the path; he started, rose, and walked quickly into the house. 
Then, with a long sigh of relief, Gabrielle turned, to see Gaspar 
standing over her, with his lips curled into a sneer. 

‘So times are changed, eh, mistress ?’ said he gruffly, looking 
from her to Vermeil’s retreating figure. 

‘May I choose my companions, sir ?’ she asked coldly. 

‘ Gott! yes, choose the devil if you like. I wonder how the 
captain ever came to choose you!’ 

‘Do you dare to taunt me? You who condemned him to 
death ?’ she cried. 

‘The arrow goes by, mistress. Talk of what you know. Or 
what you see—like me. I did no condemning.’ 

‘ You—you did not think him guilty ?’ she cried. 

‘God in heaven! as if you cared! What odds to a light o’ 
love who is in another man’s arms in two days ?’ 

‘It is a lie!’ she cried springing up and fronting him. ‘It 
isalie! I would not have him touch me with a finger-tip !’ 

‘So; he was close enough,’ grunted Gaspar. ‘ Well, if I was 
wrong I take it back. Only, if you want to be worth the captain’s 
taking, mistress, keep clear of Vermeil.’ 

‘Worthy of him?’ she asked. ‘You believe in him still, 
then ?’ she cried quickly. 

‘Even so, mistress.’ 

‘Ah!’ she caught his arm eagerly. ‘I am glad, very glad. 
Tell me why !’ she cried, looking up into his face. 
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‘Why? I am no speech-maker. Because I doubt that fine 
letter now. Because I did not think the captain would send me 
to be murdered—all that is idle. Because when that fool Zouch 
offered to take him out of prison he would not go. Is that like 
a guilty man ?’ 

‘Then it is proved, it is proved!’ she cried gladly. 

‘Ach, no. What would our wise Cornput say to Zouch ? 
Tell him it was all a trick to prove the captain’s innocence, a 
trick he saw through, the wise Cornput. No: if you want to 
prove him innocent, don’t tell me he is not the traitor, tell me 
who is!’ 

‘And I can tell you!’ she cried. ‘That man—the French- 
man F 

‘Vermeil? Ach, I believe you. Prove it.’ 

‘He came to me when I was sitting here, and he began to 
talk of all he had done for—for him; and then he went on to 
say he thought him guilty; he said he had loved him, oh he 
put in a lot of words, but they were false, false! And I let him 
go on and on, and asked him questions, and then at last—at last 
he asked me to marry him.’ 

‘ Cut bono fuertt ?’ grunted Gaspar. ‘ Ach, the wise Roman ! 
But is that all, mistress ?’ 

‘He said that the reason for betraying the Prince was fear of 
Alva. Fear would not : 

‘Move the captain? Ach, no; but ’tis the very thing to 
move Vermeil! It seems you have used some of the serpent’s 
wisdom, eh, mistress ?’ 

‘I love him,’ she said, and Gaspar looked down at her and put 
his big red hand on her golden hair. 

‘I think he chose well, lass,’ said he quietly. 

‘Is it enough ?’ she asked. 

‘Ach, no. It is not doubts, and chances, and hints we want. 
They might serve to save his life. How much would he or you 
care for life if nine in ten think him a traitor ?’ 

‘ You will not give him up ?’ she cried. 

‘By Almighty God! No,’ he thundered. ‘ But what to do 
next? I could kill Vermeil to-night—if that were useful. But 
dead men are dumb. And the letter? That was Alva’s own 
game, I guess. Curse the crafty knave!’ 

A servant came down the garden and gave him a letter. 

‘ Teufel ! what’s this? Hostof the Yellow Pig? New arrival 
of old Rhenish wine? To the honourable Lieutenant Gaspar 
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Wiederman? Hoping for his favour? Very best flavour? 


Favour—flavour? Is the fool turned poet? Is this a time ? 


Ach, God in heaven ! Mine host, mine host, I will wait on the 


Yellow Pig!’ and he ran off down the garden, leaving Gabrielle 
standing amazed. 











CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GUESTS OF THE YELLOW PIG. 


At the corner of the street of the tanners, where it leaves the 
market-place, stands the hostelry of the Yellow Pig. Mighty 
fine it is nowadays, with its front built all of stone, and its rooms 
lofty and light ; but to me and Gaspar—will you laugh if I say to 
Gabrielle too ?—to us the Yellow Pig is timber and brick, with a 
low dark little room up a steep flight of stairs for its chief guest 
chamber. 

‘ Ah, sir, your valour has received my humble letter ?’ 

‘Never mind your humble letter, I want your Rhenish wine,’ 
quoth Gaspar. 

‘You shall have it, most noble, you shall have it ere the 
words are a minute old. At great risk and mighty cost it has 
been brought through the Spaniards’ army. If only they had 
known how precious 7 

‘ Gott! I know Vitelli has a paunch. Fetch it!’ 

‘It is here, sir, at your bidding, and if you do not find it the 
noblest wine you ever tasted, why call me 

‘ Draw the cork, fool!’ cried Gaspar. 

‘ Why, call me—call me—call me—call me,’ quoth the inn- 
keeper, struggling with the bottle, ‘call me an ass!’ The cork 
came out, and, wiping the bottle neck, he poured out a full goblet. 
Gaspar drank it. 

‘ Ah !—yes, it’s wine!’ he grunted. 

‘Is it not a noble wine, my noble sir? Consider the flavour, 
consider the colour, consider the odour! Is it not a drink for the 
gods ?’ 

‘They like it strong, then,’ quoth Gaspar. ‘And so do I. 
How much is there ?’ 

‘There is enough, most valiant, oh, enough to drown you— 
gallons—hogsheads—oceans. Never has the Yellow Pig run dry 
have in that distressing siege. O most illustrious, it played the 
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devil with the business. The wine we had was given to the sick ; 
and the sick got well and forgot the score. Even the good 
Samaritan paid the innkeeper, most noble: but our modern 
Samaritans, they bring you the sick and they keep their pence in 
their pockets. Very virtuous Samaritans: but we pay their bill.’ 

While he ran on Gaspar finished the bottle. 

‘Fetch up your wine to the room above, quoth Gaspar. 
‘ And send—ach! no I will go myself!’ 

‘ All the wine, most illustrious ?’ 

‘ Teufel ! yes, all the wine,’ cried Gaspar and ran off. 

‘But there are gallons—hogsheads ’ began the innkeeper. 
‘Oh, he has gone! Well, well, if he can drink it, let him 
i’ God’s name. These Germans pay much better drunk !’ 

Down the market-place Gaspar ran bareheaded, and the folk 
in the streets sprang out of his way, and stood against the wall, 
looking after him in stolid surprise. But Gaspar ran heedless of 
round-eyed Dutchmen till he was all but back at the burgo- 
master’s again, and there in the street he met Vermeil. 

‘Ach, so there you are!’ he cried. ‘Come on, come on, my 
brave little man. Come and embrace the Yellow Pig.’ 

‘ Sangdiew ! are you drunk ?’ 

‘ Teufel ! no, not yet ; we will be soon. Ah, my little French- 
man, there is liquor come straight from heaven—or the Rhineland 
—'tis all one. The Yellow Pig bleeds red wine; come on, come 
and worship at the shrine of the Yellow Pig,’ and Gaspar caught 
his arm and ¢ragged him along. 

‘ You shall taste, ach! such wine as we have not tasted since 
we came into this country of frogs. Teufel! I drank a bottle in 
two minutes, and we’ll drink a hogshead in an hour !’ 

The two swaggered along back, and Vermeil was not loth to go, 
for he loved wine as well as Gaspar, and so in due course they 
came to the inn. 

‘ Your valours will find the wine and the flagons set out, most 
noble, in the upper room. If something to eat, now—say a 
lamprey, now—or a wild duck roast, now—or , 

‘Or the devil in hell, now! The wine’s enough—if there is 
enough. Up you go, my little man.’ 

Up they went into the dark room with the black rafters 
scarce higher than Vermeil’s head. Gaspar filled a cup: 

‘ There, drink that, and say if it isn’t the divinest liquor ever 
laid the dust in your gullet.’ 

‘ Ah !—yes, it’s good!’ quoth Vermeil. 
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‘Good? Don’t insult it with_a word like that. Try again: 
there! Good, eh? It’s divine, its spiritual, it’s inspiration, it’s 
all the blessings in one, it’s battle and sword-play and sudden 
death, it’s Rhenish! And fair’s fair; come, I'll have a goblet 
now! Sit down to it, man! Drink away and [ll sing you a 
song!’ 

And waving the goblet round his head Gaspar began to roar out 
a German catch ; 


Up with the goblet and down with the wine ; 
Drink, ho! 

Who dines on red Rhenish he knows not to pine ; 

Who sups on red Rhenish three suns on him shine ; 
Drink, ho! 


‘ Drink to it, drink to it, and give me the other bottle. You 
don’t take your share,man. More forme. Come, give us a song 
yourself! Why, you’re as dull as that fool the captain! What, 


you won't? Well, [ll give you another. Pass me the other 
bottle first! Ah... now then: 


When the lass she did beg me to stay, 
I gave her for answer a “ nay.” 
When the lass she made bold with her charms, 
I caught her at once in my arms; 
And I kissed her, and said, 
“ Not until we are wed 
Go I thirsty to bed, 
Or bear a dry mouth without wine!” 


Eh, Henri, my boy, d’ye take me, d’ye take me? “ Without 
wine ”—ha, ha—or “ without whine,” see? Two words—make a 
difference—see? Pass me the other bottle! Ah! ... And now 
let’s be serious. Drink, man, drink! What do you think I brought 
you for? Not to sit and look at me like a damned heap o’ lime! 
And now let’s be serious! Captain—ach, captain is in prison— 
and we’re here, and so is the wine. Drink, man, drink! What I 
want to know is who is to be captain now. See? He is in prison, 
and—give me the bottle—and there’s no captain. Must be a 
captain! Must be a captain! Never went without a captain 
before. Who’s to be captain, eh?’ and Gaspar leered at him 
drunkenly over the empty bottles. The wine was getting into 
both their heads, but it made Vermeil sullen at first, while it 
loosed Gaspar’s tongue, 
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‘Well, I don’t know,’ Gaspar went on. ‘Take some more 
wine. Who's to be captain? NotI. Teufel! I’m well enough 
suited. Toomuch trouble for me. I like the fighting well enough. 
But the plotting! Ach! Drink, man, drink! And pass me the 
bottle !’ 

‘ How d’ye know we want a captain ?’ cried Vermeil. 

‘ Teufel ! He's as: good as hanged. What odds? He was too 
good for me. Now I like a man who'll drink a bit, and curse a 
bit, and sing a good song, and be a jolly—good fellow,’ quoth 
Gaspar, nodding his head sagely at each word. 

‘Well, then, if you don’t like the job, Gaspar, and you won't 
take it yourself, why somebody else must !’ said Vermeil. 

‘Ach, yes, Gaspar answered knowingly. ‘ Gott! yes, some- 
body else must. Of course, somebody else must.’ Vermeil looked 
at him unsteadily. He was certainly very drunk. And Vermeil, 
why he was perfectly sober. He knew it. 

‘And why not your humble servant, Henri Vermeil? Eh, 
Gaspar ?’ 

Gaspar shook his head jerkily. 

‘No, no, not you, Henri, my lad, not you. Why, curse it, I 
come before you! Not you!’ 

‘And why not I ?’ cried Vermeil angrily. ‘Why not I, Gaspar? 
You said you didn’t want the place. Well, amI not good enough 
for it? Sangdiew! a better man than Jack Newstead, at least.’ 

‘You may be—better man—John Newstead. No better man 
—Gaspar Wiederman. There, there—more wine.’ 

Vermeil tossed off another goblet. 

‘A better man than either, sangdiew !’ he cried. The wine 
was making him quarrelsome. ‘See here, the captain’s to be 
hanged ; well, let the better man have his place.’ 

‘Jus’ so; what I say; let better man—have his place,’ quoth 
Gaspar, nodding wisely. 

‘And I say I am the better man!’ cried Vermeil, filling the 
goblet again. 

‘ And I say—you’re not,’ grunted Gaspar, stolidly reaching out 
for the bottle. 

‘See here, then: who put it into his head to save Breuthe 
by selling it? Youor I? Eh, youorI? You orI?’ Vermeil 
said, his voice rising to a scream at the last. Gaspar laughed 
stupidly. 

‘He didn’t—didn’t do it—your way, anyhow.’ 

‘No, because he was a fool. Where shall we be when Alva 
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has come back again,eh? Tell me that! Tell me that, you 
better man!’ he yelled. 

‘Hell, p’r’aps,’ quoth Gaspar. 

‘ Who's to get you out of that scrape? Can you do it, Gaspar, 
you better man ?’ 

‘ What, out of hell ?’ said Gaspar dully. 

‘ Out of Alva’s hands, fool !’ 

‘Same thing, same thing,’ grunted Gaspar. ‘But can you, 
eh, my wi-wi-wiseacre ?’ and he looked at Vermeil with drunken 
eunning. Vermeil laughed. 

‘O yes, my clever lieutenant, I can,’ he cried exultingly. ‘I, 
Henri Vermeil, whose counsel that fool Newstead wouldn’t listen 
to; I’ve had all the kicks and none of the pay long enough. Let 
him try how he likes the kicks now, or a halter! A halter! I 
should like to see him swinging, wriggling in the sunlight, with 
the jerky shadows on the ground, and the people hissing, and that 
fool of a girl watching him kick! And I will see it, sangdieu ! 
Tl see it yet!’ 

‘ What—you talking abeut ?’ grunted Gaspar. ‘ How—about 
Alva?’ 

Vermeil laughed and drank again. 

‘O Alva? My good friend, Gaspar, I can twist Ferdinando 
Alvarez de Toledo round my finger like that girl’s curls , 

‘ Ho, ho, very fine!’ laughed Gaspar. Vermeil turned on him. 

‘You think yourself very clever—better man than I, and the 
rest of it. I tell you it was only the devil’s own luck brought you 
back alive out of the trap we laid!’ 

‘ Trap—what trap?’ grunted Gaspar. ‘Give me the wine!’ 
Vermeil filled his own goblet and passed the bottle. 

‘The trap we laid for you at Veermut, my noble lieutenant,’ 
cried Vermeil, and he laughed and drank again. ‘You sent me 
with despatches to Orange, as if I were an orderly, you and your 
precious captain. And, by heaven! you paid for the insult.’ 

‘Paid for what?’ quoth Gaspar. ‘ Here am I,’ and he tried to 
rise, but fell back in his chair. 

‘And where’s he, eh, Gaspar? Where’s he? “Twas I told 
Vitelli to write the letter, twas I laid the whole plan, and they 
were mad for revenge for Breuthe, and did as they were bid. 
Sangdieu ! it’s better to do as I bid, Gaspar! The two fools, 
Ferdinando and Vitelli, they danced when I showed them the way. 
Yes, I showed them, I! Eh, Gaspar, who’s the better man?’ 

‘Well, well, peace—peace and qu-quietness, Drink your 
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wine—drink your wine,’ grunted Gaspar. ‘Give me—give 
me—hbottle! No’ that one. Horrid dirty one. Give me the 
other; giveit me, willyou?’ He rose to get it himself, staggered 
round the table, and reached over Vermeil’s shoulder with an 
unsteady hand. Then he staggered and fell on top of Vermeil, 
and the two rolled on the floor together. Vermeil lay stunned, 
but Gaspar rose to his feet and dashed out of the room. 

‘Ach, give me some water,’ he cried. ‘ Teufel! not a mug, 
you fool—a bucket, a tub, a river!’ 

They brought him a bucket, and he dipped his head in and 
held it under the water. 

‘Ah—phew! ’Twas good wine!’ he flung down his purse on 
the table. ‘ Pay yourself, my friend,’ and he turned to go out. 

‘ The other gentleman, most noble ?’ quoth the host. 

‘The other—umph! Let him lie—as yet,’ quoth Gaspar, and 
hurried away. 

Back to the burgomaster’s house once again he hurried 
through the dark deserted streets. 

‘Mistress de St. Trond, woman: tell her I wait on her,’ he 
said gruffly to a serving-maid. 

‘In that state!’ she cried. ‘Pho! a pretty thing.’ For his 
hair and beard were wet and bedraggled, and his hands and coat 
bore the wine-stains thick and wet: and he reeked, I dare swear, 
of Rhenish. 

‘Ten thousand fiends! yes, in this state. Go when you are 
bid,’ he thundered, and the woman turned and fairly fled from 
him. Doubtless he was a terrible sight enough toa serving-maid. 
Six feet and a half of him leaning menacingly forward, a huge fist 
whistling through the air, a red face flushed dark with the wine 
looking out of a ring of tangled matted yellow hair and beard, and 
two big grey eyes flashing in the candle-light : it was enough to 
frighten a serving-maid. 

She was soon back again, and stood at the other end of the 
passage beckoning to him. 

‘She will see you: the second door upstairs,’ she cried from 
afar and ran away. I guess she thought Gabrielle far gone in 
madness. 

Gaspar ran up the stairs hot-foot and burst in, and Gabrielle 
sprang forward, crying : 

‘What is it? What is it?’ and caught his arm. She was 
not frightened. 

‘It came to pass that behold a man came out of the camp from 
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Saul with his clothes rent and earth upon his head.” Gott! do 
you remember what he said, mistress ?’ cried Gaspar. 

‘He is not dead ?’ she cried. 

‘Nor shall be. But, mistress, that man boasted—and our man 
has boasted too, and, God in heaven! we will fall upon him like 
David !’ 

‘He—that man—has confessed ?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘Ach, you might call it confession. Likely he would not. 
When wine comes in, the truth comes out, mistress. Teufel! I 
put the wine in, and he brought the truth out.’ 

‘Ah! then he is safe, safe at last!’ she murmured, and she 
sank into a chair. 

‘Safe? He has been safe from the first. I want this lie 
shown for what it is, and now I know how to do it.’ 

‘Let me help!’ she cried eagerly. ‘I would have helped now 
if you had let me!’ 

‘It was more in my way than yours,’ quoth Gaspar with a 
chuckle. ‘ But, mistress, checkmate is yet to call! He told me 
he taught Vitelli to write the letter, and he sent the Spaniards to 
Veermut. But the fool was half drunk, and they might say I was 
too. There is still a chance for Vermeil to save his own dirty 
hide, and by God! when I play, I play to win!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she cried. ‘What can I do?’ 

‘The fool—bah ! fool is too good a name—the rat lies there 
half drunk, half stunned, half asleep, and when he wakes his head 
will be like a beehive. So; let us send him a letter from his 
friend, Vitelli!’ and Gaspar sat himself down and chuckled. She 
looked at him wondering, and he went on, leaning across the table 
towards her: ‘If I took it—I am too big to be anybody but 
myself. If one of our knaves took it, he knows their faces to a 
man. The burghers are fools. Who will bear the sign-manual of 
Vitelli of Cetona ?’ 

Her eyes began to sparkle. 

‘If I went ’ she began. 

‘Gott! no. Do you think he has forgotten you? Have you 
no man you can trust?’ 

‘Only my father,’ she said. ‘The others—why you are one, 
and P 

‘Yes, [know the other! cried Gaspar. ‘ Your father—umph !’ 
and he shrugged his shoulders and frowned. 

‘But if I went,’ she persisted, ‘I could go in—in soldier’s 
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clothes, with a cloak. Iam sure he would not know me. I am 
sure, quite sure!’ 

‘He is a dangerous rascal to cheat,’ grunted Gaspar. 

‘Do you think I care for danger ?’ she cried. 

Gaspar sat silent, tugging at his beard and gazing steadily at 
the wall. At the last: 

‘We all trot when the devil drives, quoth he. ‘If you know 
no man j 

‘There is none,’ she cried quickly. 

‘Then you must be the man,’ said Gaspar. ‘See here—have 
you paper? I could write once in the old days when they 
thought I was to be a scholar. How is it Master Chiapin writes ? 
Ay, like a spider, letter-tails yards long. So,’ he made a few 
trials on the paper while Gabrielle looked eagerly over his shoulder. 





‘My friend, the work has been done so well that I send by 
the bearer some wages. Give the said bearer a token to show 
you have had them. And now he that hindered is taken out of 
the way, tell the bearer by word of mouth when we may expect to 
see you leading your company back to us. 

‘No names are best.’ 


So he wrote, and looked at his handiwork with a placid smile. 
Then he turned to Gabrielle. ‘See now,’ he said, ‘he will give 
you an answer, and then, then we have him on the hip.’ 

While I lay in the hot foul room in the prison tossing, sleepless, 
to and fro, the trap was baited and laid. While I rose and peered 
through the tiny grated window to see the first dawn in the east 
there came to the Yellow Pig two early guests, and the bigger 
knocked at the door. Mine host opened it at last, unkempt and 
half undressed. 

‘A pretty time to rouse—oh, it is you, most noble? The 
other gentleman, he is asleep still—your friend upstairs. Ah! 
and so was I five minutes ago!’ 

‘My—friend? Hold your chattering tongue,’ quoth Gaspar 
softly, and shook him by the shoulders. ‘So, are you awake now ? 
Go up to that—that gentleman—wake him: tell him there is a 
messenger asking for him who will tell neither his name nor his 
business. If you speak of me I will spit you like a chicken! 
Say what I tell you, and come back when you have said it.’ 

‘ But, sir, your valour , 





‘Curse my valour! Up with you!’ 
The good man went up: there was a little noise. Then 
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came Vermeil’s voice, thick and hoarse, in slow, puzzled question- 
ing. And then back came mine host. 

‘ Come out the minute you have his answer,’ muttered Gaspar, 
and took his companion to the foot of the stairs. He pulled the 
innkeeper to him, and whispered in his ear— 

‘Come and listen by the door, and remember what you hear.’ 

They went up. 

‘Softly, fool, softly!’ grunted Gaspar under his breath. 

‘I bring you this,’ said the messenger gruffly to Vermeil, 
drawing a bag from under a cloak, and giving him a letter. 

‘And sangdiew ! who are you?’ asked Vermeil. 

‘Read it,’ quoth the messenger. 

Vermeil tore open the letter, and read it. It took him a long 
time, for his head was humming, and the letters danced up and 
down before his eyes. At last he made it out, and took up the 
bag with a laugh. He poured out the money on the table, and 
tried to count it once or twice. At last he gave it up in despair, 
and turned to the messenger. 

‘It looks a lot,’ he said stupidly. 

‘You have done a lot,’ the messenger answered. 

‘So I have, so I have. We have Newstead out of the way at 
last. Tell your master—tell your master—that I will bring all 
the men into the trenches at Alkmaar before two weeks are out. 
If that fool Newstead had not come up, tell him I would have let 
those cursed burgher pikemen fall into his hands on the day—the 
day—curse this head !—the day his fools let the Prince escape.’ 

‘ The token for the money?’ said the messenger. 

‘Ah, yes! Curse it; Ican’t countit. ‘ Received the money.— 
Vermeil.” There; I dare say there is not too much for the job. 
There! Come now, what does Vitelli think of Newstead? I told 
him the man was a fool. But Vitelli was too anxious about him 
to believe that. What does he think now ?’ 

‘He thinks John Newstead is a good soldier,’ said the mes- 
senger, 

‘Oh, does he?’ cried Vermeil, with an angry laugh. ‘And 
what do you think yourself, my friend ?’ 

‘I think so too,’ said the messenger slowly. Just then the 
sunlight broke in at the window, and the messenger stepped aside. 

‘Qh, you do too. Well, I tell you you are both wrong. He 
is the veriest fool that ever led a free company, and would be the 
biggest knave too if he had the brains.’ 
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I suppose she flushed, or her lips moved. At least, Vermei 
made a step forward and tore back the cloak. 

‘ Sangdiew! So it was you, his leman, was it ?’ and he drew 
his sword. 

‘It was I!’ she cried. ‘I! I!’ springing back, facing him 
still. He rushed at her, the door burst open, and Gaspar put her 
behind him with one sweep of his arm, and parried Vermeil’s 
thrust. 

‘Not captain yet,’ he grunted, and Vermeil fell back against 
the wall. Another moment, and Vermeil rushed at him again, 
mad with rage, and Gaspar coolly put his thrusts by on this side 
and that, till he drew back again foiled. Again and again he 
dashed at the doorway, and again and again Gaspar pushed him 
back. 

‘Ach! who is the better man ?’ grunted Gaspar, and now he 
attacked in his turn, and drove Vermeil backwards round and 
round the room. 

‘Who is the better man ?’ he asked again, and Vermeil flashed 
hate at him from bloodshot eyes. 

‘Shall I call a guard, your honour ?’ cried the innkeeper from 
the doorway. 

‘Guard? Gott! No, grunted Gaspar, a grim smile on his 
face as he played with his foe. Round the room they went once 
more, and then came a quick flash of steel, Vermeil’s sword crashed 
against the wall, and Gaspar, flinging his own away, jumped at 
him and sent him reeling to the ground. And then, with Gaspar’s 
knee on his chest and Gaspar’s hands at his throat, he heard 
Gaspar say : 

‘See him swinging, wriggling in the sunlight, with the jerky 
shadows on the ground! Ach! So. Nowyou may call a guard.’ 


(To be continued ) 
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The First of the Hundred Days. 


Und Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.—SCHILLER. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S versatile sympathies have recently bid 
him rehearse the last phase of the Napoleonic tragedy, and 

the success of his book proves that the subject has never lost its 
interest for either Frenchmen or Englishmen. Critics on the 
farther side of the Channel may murmur because, though the 
English Government here gets a tardy meed of blame, the 
prisoner of St. Helena does not absolutely receive one of blind 
praise. Again, the English milord may be asked why he comes 
with such idle tears to mock the grave of one who is long since 
free among the dead. Critics among ourselves must, on the other 
hand, feel that this, the latest of Napoleon’s biographers, fails, or 
refuses, to realise the terror which the Emperor inspired to a Europe 
exhausted of blood and treasure by the supreme effort to conquer 
and sequester the man who had turned their world upside down. At 
the present moment we can well afford to blame Lord Bathurst and 
Sir Hudson Lowe. Sitting at home at ease we can discuss, as at 
a debating society, whether the world was the gainer or the loser 
by the appearance on its stage, on August 15, 1769, of Mme. 
Letitia Buonaparte’s ‘ little Napoleon.’ But at the beginning of 
the century it was not so. He was considered as the scourge of 
God. Pious old ladies looked for him in the Apocalyptic books, 
and were only charmed to recognise him there, if disguised as 
a Beast, or its Number, or as ‘a Horn. He was the Bogie-man 
of English nurseries. Even the Highland crofters were fain 
to beat their sickles into pikes to repel his invasion, and he 
reigned the Mars of what the Russians still term ‘ the War of the 
Forty Nations.’ Now, when all danger is over, when a prince of 
the reigning house of France has brought back his ashes to Paris, 
we can afford to praise that miraculous genius which summoned 
society, law, and religion from the vasty deep into which they had 
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been tossed by the French Revolution. Napoleon was in truth 
all that his enemies made him out to be; albeit that to them he 
was, and remained, invulnerable, until his own mistakes betrayed 
him. He was all that his friends called him, and more also; for 
the man is not yet born of woman who possesses enough 
sympathy, enough insight into the world’s history, enough grasp of 
mind, enough technical knowledge, and enough genius to be able 
to write the complete story of Napoleon I. from his cradle to his 
grave. 

But, on the other hand, the truth about Longwood can be 
told in one sentence. If there was undue harshness at St. Helena, 
it was because there had been undue slackness at Elba, and the 
last—the bitter phase of the captivity—was but the outcome of 
the bitter-sweet episode known as the Hundred Days. 

Lord Rosebery fails to affirm all this with sufficient conviction, 
and his book, amusing though it is, contains some slips. One of 
these is the assertion that the Emperor, on escaping from Elba, 
landed at Fréjus. That General Buonaparte once did land there, 
near the broken arches of the little episcopal town that retains its 
name of the Forum of Julius, every one knows; but that was 
before he was sole arbiter of the destinies of France, and long 
before he had summoned into the streets of Paris (1814) the 
armed hosts of his and her allied enemies. 

Lord Rosebery, speaking of the escape, says that as it is really 
not a very remote event, he fancies there may be persons alive 
to this day who saw Napoleon return to France. The last of 
these persons, an old man of the name of Bello, died some six 
years since ; but twenty-five years ago the number of eyewitnesses 
was pretty considerable, so that I am tempted, now that the ace 
is quite extinct, to draw up an account of Napoleon’s landing at 
Golfe-Jouan such as I have been able to collect it from the lips of 
spectators, or from their children. 

If I may be permitted to reckon, in biblical fashion, from the 
evening of the Ist of March to the morning of the 2nd as being 
one day, I shall not hesitate to term that astonishing ‘ evening’ 
and that auspicious ‘morning’ the first of the Hundred Days. 

Napoleon’s exploit was an amazing one, and the very facility 
with which he accomplished it served to terrify the Powers. That 
they proved equal to the occasion it must be said, and if they 
took good care that the punishment meted out after Waterloo was 
as preventive as it was stern, one can hardly blame them. 

How was the expedition rendered possible? Passing over 
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the carelessness of the English officer whose frigate was supposed 
to watch the station from Toulon to Leghorn, and who was con- 
spicuous by his absence, we must inquire into the state of the 
Emperor’s military chest. Lord Rosebery echoes Napoleon’s com- 
plaint that the 2,000,000 livres settled on him when he went 
to Elba were not really paid to him. Thus, for the works of public 
utility, which the energetic exile began at five o'clock on the 
morning after his arrival (May 4, 1814), he was constantly in 
want of means. It ought to be possible, in Paris or in Elba, to 
verify the dates of the payments remitted. In Elba, the echo 
of gossip now avers that he had 3,000,000 francs when he 
left it, but, on the other hand, it is possible that the remit- 
tances were not made with great regularity: for the first reason, 
because he only resided there from May 3, 1814, to February 
26, 1815; and for the second reason, that the Powers possibly 
felt, as Queen Elizabeth did, that ‘an ungovernable beast ought 
to be stinted in its provender.’ Talleyrand was still in Vienna, 
but he had been warned by Jaucourt that not only were matters 
in Paris in ‘a false and unfortunate position, but there is every- 
thing to fear from the Man.’ A popular saying also went from 
mouth to mouth that ‘the violet would return with the spring ;’ 
and because of such a menace in the spring air it might well be that 
the supplies of money were shortened by those most interested in 
preventing another crisis in France and in the civilised world, 
which had every reason for wishing the sword to stay in the 
scabbard. Yet Napoleon had no lack of money. It came to him 
in the first place from the Empress. Much as her relations with 
Neipperg preoccupied Maria Louisa, she thought it prudent to 
keep the Emperor quiet by the outward and visible signs of her 
devotion to his cause; not being able to give him her affection, 
she sent him large presents of money. Then in Dauphiny, to 
say nothing of J. P. Didier, Napoleon had many adherents. His 
doctor, Emery, was a native of that province, and a friend of his, 
a glover of the name of Desmoulin, acted as agent for the 
imperial cause, and he smuggled considerable sums of money into 
the island, packing the notes inside the parcels of gloves which 
he supplied to the Emperor’s household. If Napoleon was rich 
in friends, Elba was rich in spies, and ample reports of his sayings 
and doings repose to this day in the French Consulate of Leghorn, 
a place from which Porto Ferrajo was but fifty miles distant. 
This only renders it more extraordinary that from his little kingdom 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea he should have been able to start quite 
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openly. The emptiness of his country house at San Martino, 
und of his town house, I Mulini, must have been perfectly well 
known—as well known as the equipment of the Inconstant and 
of her convoy. On board this toy fleet of three small ships he had 
two mortars, four field-pieces, 400 men of the Old Guard, 400 
Grenadiers, 200 Corsican Chasseurs, and 100 Polish Lancers. 
They were unmounted, but, as French towns were to furnish 
horses for the saddles which they carried with them, the force 
might virtually be said to consist of all the three arms. As 
such it was but a toy army, very inferior to the cohorts of Cesar 
when he crossed the Rubicon with 200,000 men, and yet in the 
hands of the victor of Austerlitz it sufficed to convulse the world. 

I will now call the first eyewitness. 

The sun of March 1 had passed the meridian when a party of 
English gentlefolk, gone out from Nice to picnic at Antibes, 
noticed three brigs standing in to the shore, with the palpable 
intention of dropping anchor in Golfe-Jouan. 

The late Right Honourable Henry Baillie (of Redcastle) has 
told me how well he remembered the day when he was taken by his 
parents on that party of pleasure, and remembered also the dis- 
cussion among his elders and betters as to what manner of craft 
these might be, and what their errand. Curiosity became the 
more lively when, on examining the brigs with a field-glass, no 
passengers or crew could be observed moving on board. The 
truth was that the troops had been ordered to lie flat on the decks, 
and to remain so till the vessels touched shore. It was a pirate’s 
trick, but it succeeded ; so with only a few fishermen and charcoal 
burners to stare at them the invaders landed. No sooner landed 
than they began to disperse. Emery started off alone and on 
foot, hoping in this way to steal unperceived through the woods 
from Vallauris up to Grasse, and thence, by short cuts through 
the defiles of the Basses-Alpes, to reach Grenoble before the 
Emperor could do so. His errand there would be to turn out 
Labédoyére and the garrison, and to summon old soldiers and 
adherents to follow the eagles to Paris. 

An officer with a captain’s guard went to Antibes to sound the 
sentiments of its commandant, and if possible to engage the 106th 
Regiment not to divulge the Emperor’s escape to the prefect of the 
district, the Comte de Bouthilier. The position taken up by Antibes 
was that of strict neutrality. The invaders found the gates locked, 
and inferred from that fact that their advent was not quite unex- 
pected. |A man of the name of Bello, working near Antibes, having 
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noticed the ships, went straightway into the town to learn 
something more about them. He also found the gates locked, 
and was told that the officers had gone to a picnic, and that 
Napoleon had landed from Elba. This last piece of information 
was given him by an old soldier who had served with General 
Miollis ' in Egypt, and the two men walked back to the beach, to 
see as much as they could of the Emperor. They soon came on him, 
walking up and down on the strand, with his hands behind his 
back. He looked sharply at them, and detecting an old soldier, 
he said, ‘ Vous étes militaire ; vous ferez mieux de me suivre.’ The 
man hesitated, and said that before enrolling himself he should 
have to consult with his mother. The Emperor snorted crossly, 
‘ Allez-vous-en !’ and took no further notice of the loungers, who 
remained to look at the Polish Lancers, and at several of the 
officers, whom the old moustache knew by sight and by name. 

Cambronne had in the meantime gone on towards Cannes, and 
the Emperor, who meant to allow him two hours’ start to procure 
rations, sat down to rest. 

My third witness now comes oan the scene. This time it is a 
young lady, Mile. Sicard of Vallauris,? who, going down to the 
shore that afternoon, was amazed to find the beach crowded, and 
to recognise Napoleon. The Emperor sat under an olive-tree with 
a big map spread over his knees. The garden of olives which he 
selected exists to this day, having, by some miracle, escaped alike 
the plans of the builder and the vicissitudes of public feeling. 
Not so the little monumental pyramid built shortly after the 
landing to mark the spot. Its erection was the cause of many 
heartburnings between M. Poulle of Cannes and the officers of the 
106th Regiment on the imperialist side, and M. Tourre, mayor of 
Antibes, on the other. After the Hundred Days that mayor had 
the pleasure of removing the landmark, and also of knowing that 
his brother-official in Cannes was disowned by many neighbours, 
not only because he had befriended the Emperor on March 1, and 


1 The General’s brother, Monseigneur Miollis, was the original of Victor 
Hugo’s pure and large-hearted Bishop Bienvenu. The portrait is, of course, 
slightly caricatured, but it is quite true that Monseigneur Miollis rescued from 
want and crime a miserable convict. ‘The man was sent to serve in Egypt, and 
when Napoleon passed through Digne he re-enlisted, but only to fall at Waterloo. 
As the good Bishop had owed his appointment to Napoleon, he assisted him at 
Digne ; rations and recruits were found, as well as a printing press, and the 
white horse on which the Emperor presented himself to the army at Grenoble. 
The Bishop’s chaplain, the Chanoine Audibert (who died at Grasse about fifteen 
years ago), remembered the Emperor and the story of the real ‘ Jean Valjean.’ 

? Mile. Sicardi married M. Hibert, the owner of the towers of Cannes, and 
was the mother of its present amiable mayor, M. Jean Hibert. 
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erected this offending pyramid, but because he had voted for the 
eternal exclusion from sovereignty of the House of Bourbon.’ 

The arrival of Cambronne in Cannes was a bolt out of the 
blue. Le Naim Jaume was, indeed, able to mystify its Parisian 
readers by hinting that news written ‘avec wne plume de cane’ 
might compel attention ; but that only came out on March 5, and 
was evidently the work of some one who was in the secret. No 
one in Cannes was so on March 1. 

The town then consisted of the towers on the Mont Chevalier, 
of the Hospital (dedicated to St. Roch after the great plague of 
1580), of the steep streets of the Suquet, of the poor hamlet 
of the Poussiat, of the fishing quarter, and of one long, dark and 
very narrow street, which, as the main artery of the place, was 
called the Grande Rue. Between it and the shore straggled the 
Cours, planted with big elm-trees. It had a mairie, the shop 
of the chemist whose daughter Masséna had wooed, a vista of 
boats beached on the sands, with a few feluccas alongside of the 
quay, and, in the nearer foreground, the public school. One of 
the boys who sat on its benches that day was my fourth witness— 
the late M. Sardou, father of M. Victorien Sardou, and a pro- 
prietor at Cannet.? All schoolboys suffer from what Falstaff 
called ‘a malady of not marking,’ and it was therefore natural 
that Master Sardou should have had pleasure in looking out of 
the window during a lesson in arithmetic, and be further de- 
lighted to behold on the} Cours, Cambronne and two hundred 
Grenadiers with their strange headgear. It was also natural that 
he should confide his observations to his next neighbours; that 
they in their turn should allow others to participate in their 
curiosity—with this result, that when the schoolmaster, who had 
been working a sum in compound division on the blackboard, 
turned round the classroom was empty, and Cambronne sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd of youngsters. He had come 
to ask for 600 rations, for horses, and for a printing press, very 
few of which things were procurable in Cannes, although the 
mayor was personally friendly to the Emperor. 

For my fifth witness, the adjoimt of Cannes, there was a rude 
surprise in store that day. He had not, like the commandant of 
Antibes, sought the neighbourhood of grove and field from motives 

} During the reign of Napoleon III. a little column was erected to comme- 
morate the landing. 

2 It was in the villa Sardou that Rachel died, but not till after she had re- 


ceived a visit there from a former adorer. He was a man of such exalted station 
that in the veins of their son runs the blood of the Buonapartes of Ajaccio. 
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of prudence. He had only gone up the Grasse road to his 
campagne, to see after the pruning of his rose-fields, and to watch 
the promise of unfailing spring in his flowering almond-trees. 
On his way back into the town he met a sergent de ville, wearing 
the tricolour cockade where the white cockade of the Bourbons 
ought to have been. M. Reybaud noticed it, but, concluding that 
the man must be drunk, did not stop to reprimand him. But a 
little further he met another tricolour badge, and yet another ; and 
lo! on the shore, to the left of the Cours, a crowd of armed men 
and some field-pieces. Their muzzles pointed down the Fréjus 
road. What a complication! Napoleon was come, and was about 
to march on Toulon ! 

A further complication presented itself about that hour. 
Shortly after Napoleon had bivouacked in person on the beach 
the Prince of Monaco drove in, coming from Draguignan and the 
forest of the Esterels, and a dispute about post-horses was soon in 
progress. The Emperor had caused all horses to be requisitioned 
for his guns, yet the Prince of Monaco’s courier had already 
bespoken what was required to take his master on to Nice. The 
high contending powers met on the beach. ‘Ou allez-vous?’ said 
Napoleon gruffly.. ‘Chez moi,’ was the curt reply of the ruler of 
the smallest kingdom in the world. ‘Et moi aussi,’ said the 
Emperor, and walked away. On this occasion, and in spite of the 
difference between Paris and ‘ Monaco in sul scoglio, the honours 
of war must be said to have remained with the Monegasque 
sovereign. He it was who secured the post-horses, and, driving 
fast into Nice, he only called a halt in the Place St. Dominique. 
From thence such tidings quickly spread into the city as explained 
the appearance of the three brigs that had rounded the headland 
of Antibes that day. The late excellent Abbé Montolivo ' told me 
that he stood as a little lad beside the Prince’s carriage, near 
the big posting stables, and he may be allowed to be the sixth 
eyewitness to the events of the first of the Hundred Days. 

In the meantime night had fallen. In the Emperor’s bivouac 
great watchfires burnt. The night was clear but exceedingly 
cold, yet the Cannois slept but little. Master Sardou, among 
others, was still awake, and he had as a companion M. Barbe (my 
seventh eyewitness), as eager as himself to gaze on the great man. 
Cambronne and Drouot were absent; they had ridden on into 


? The Abbé Montolivo, the well-known botanist and town librarian of Nice, 
had his bastide under the crags of Eza, It was the rendezvous of all that was 
witty and most pleasant on the coast. 
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Grasse to continue their requisitions. But the army looked 
formidable enough to the two lads, and what fascinated them 
was to see the military chest placed to leeward of the fires, and the 
Emperor seated on it. He wore his overcoat, was moody and 
taciturn. His chin rested on his breast, and every now and again 
he would give an impatient kick with his foot to some blazing 
fragment that rolled in his direction. His moodiness perhaps 
arose from his sensitiveness to the fact of not being popular in the 
South of France. On his way to Elba he had been haunted by 
the idea of being murdered by a populace which might not have 
forgotten either the monarchical rising of 1812 or its stern repres- 
sion. His fears, if he had any, were justified that night in 
Cannes, for about midnight a butcher of the name of Bertrand 
(precisely one who had suffered in 1812), stole out with his gun 
under cover of the darkness, and was detected taking aim at the 
Emperor’s head. The pale, beautiful, clear-cut face stood out 
distinctly in the firelight, and in another moment the world 
might have been rid of the flat-haired Corsican. Bertrand was 
caught in time, as M. Barbe saw him resting his gun on a reed 
fence. Had he fired Napoleon would have met an ignoble death, 
not in the hurtle of battle or with his marshals round him, but 
shot like a bandit in the maquis. Yet, to all true Corsicans, 
Bertrand’s must ever appear an easily explicable crime, for 
had he not lost a brother for a political offence two years before ? 
and what did he premeditate on the night of March 1, 1815, 
but a genuine vendetta ? 

Let us now return to M. Reybaud. Though till the last 
moment the guns had persistently pointed down the Fréjus road, 
Napoleon, having no intention of going to Toulon, exacted from 
M. Poulle, the mayor, a promise that his movement into the 
Basses-Alpes should be kept secret for thirty-six hours. This 
the chief magistrate consented to do, and did so faithfully that 
the Comte de Bouthilier, on sending troops to watch all the 
defiles of the Esterels, met with nothing more interesting 
than some of the cutpurses of the forest. M. Reybaud, who 
was a royalist, could not court sleep while those camp-fires 
burned, and he waited at the corner of the Grasse road to see the 
last of the troops, and of this leader of what might so well turn 
out to be a forlorn hope. ‘Ou est la route de Grasse ?’ asked the 
Emperor as he came up with him. ‘Sire, vous y étes,’ was the 
reply. ‘Quelle heure avez-vous?’ was the next question; and 
when M. Reybaud said ‘ Deux heures,’ Napoleon put his hand into 
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his breast-pocket, pulled out his watch, and after trying to read it 
by the starlight he repeated ‘Deux heures!’ and then, giving a 
twitch to his bridle, he disappeared without a word of leave- 
taking. What he did leave behind in Cannes was a distracted 
municipality, divided by the extraordinary events of the last 
twelve hours. Its) members had also to give to the prefect, 
M. de Bouthilier, such an account of their conduct as their fears 
or their ingenuity might suggest, and the debates and disputes 
that were born of this requisitioning visit of Napoleon’s continued 
to agitate the coast even after the year 1816 had begun. 

The Emperor placed the military chest in the centre of his 
little force, of which the Corsican Chasseurs formed the rearguard. 
The Polish Lancers were harnessed to the guns, and thus 
marshalled they marched out of the town, and under a pine- 
wood, of which only a few vestiges now remain on the Grasse 
road. General Bertrand, of whom Napoleon used to say that 
he was the best engineer officer of the French army, and who 
was shortly to follow his master to St. Helena, rode at his side. 
The thick March dust muffled the sound of their feet, and thus 
silently, under the fast-hurrying stars, rode the man whom M. 
de Boufflers used to call ‘the nightmare of the world.’ He was 
going to put it to the touch to win or venture all. 

They reached Grasse with the dawn, but, warned by the 
episode of the butcher, they avoided its narrow streets, and struck 
away to the left, to a spot about an hour’s march out of the 
town, where a pitch had been chosen for him. It is within sight 
of the castle of Cabris, which belonged to Mirabeau’s eccentric 
sister, and three tall cypresses still mark the place where the 
Emperor halted for breakfast. 

I must now call my seventh, eighth, and ninth witnesses. 
They are M. Isnard of Grasse, brother of the Conventionist, whose 
son preserves his account of the occurrence, a M. Vidal, and 
M. Pérolle. I relate what I have gathered from the three accounts.! 

The morning was lovely. Every trace of the moody, 
preeecupied temper of last night had vanished from the imperial 
face. Napoleon was placed on a sort of throne made of saddles 
and haversacks, and he breakfasted with gusto and with gaiety. 
He stood up, stretched out his hands; ‘Le beau pays!’ he 
exclaimed, and then went on to say that, even if Grenoble and 
Paris did not receive him well, he should be quite happy if 


' M. Vidal’s grandson, the Abbé Camatte, can remember his description of 
the breakfast, and the son of M. Pérolle still lives in Grasse. 
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permitted to spend his remaining years here ; and ‘to die here,’ he 
added, ‘ for there, to the right, lies Toulon, where my early laurels 
were reaped, and there lies Corsica, the country of my mother, the 
land where I first saw the light.’ Of these hillsides he might 
also have said that they were associated with his earliest love 
affairs. Not many miles to the right of Grasse is St.-Césaire, 
and when Napoleon and his mother dwelt in Antibes, Ricord and 
the younger Robespierre lived in St.-Césaire. They were intimates, 
and the bridle-path is still shown, and the short avenue of planes, 
up which young Buonaparte used to ride. In St.-Césaire one can 
not only see them, but also visit the rooms with the stiff shabby 
Empire furniture, where he used to breakfast and to make love to 
Madame Ricord. 

Madame Letitia used to say of her favourite son that he 
possessed just enough heart to wish that he had one, and this 
March morning must have been one of the rare occasions when 
his feelings predominated for a time over his passion for power. 
Of this day the Emperor remarked, not long before his death, 
that it had been among the happiest in his life. It must have 
owed a good deal to the magic of the landscape, and to the sense 
of spring in the exhilarating air, for materially Grasse had not 
done much more for him than Cannes. In so far as it was a 
richer and more populous place it had been better able to furnish 
rations ; but the troops did not move, there were no horses, and 
the proclamations had still, as at Elba, to be written by hand. 
From General Gazan the Emperor had hoped great things, only 
to be disappointed. Gazan had served with him in Egypt, but 
here, as at Antibes, caution got the better of personal feelings. 
The house is still shown at Grasse where Drouot and Cambronne 
rang. The bell was only answered by the general’s wife. She 
was a Swiss, and she had no enthusiasms ; she had nothing but an 
accent when she vowed that ‘le Shénéral’ was not in town. 

The lack of horses now prompted Napoleon to take two deter- 
minations. The first was to resolve that at the next halt they should 
make (where a marie was to be found) he would procure two blank 
passports, and so facilitate his own escape and Cambronne’s 
through the passes into Italy. This in case of a reverse.! The 
other determination was to abandon the guns. Any one who is 
conversant with the long zigzags and the craggy defiles of 
limestone that lay before the regiments will understand the joy 


1 He did so at the Mairie of Castellane, on the Verdon. 
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of the Polish Lancers to be allowed to leave as derelicts the field- 
pieces which they must otherwise have dragged through the Basses- 
Alpes into the basin of the Isére. Great natural obstacles lay before 
them, for, though Napoleon had indeed returned with the violets, 
and though al! the ledges from Cannes to Grasse were full of the 
flowers that risk the winds of March, the clus, and the cowmbes 
and the cols of these terrible mountains were full of snow and of 
leaping torrents, and the way to Grenoble was as long as it was 
cold. The guns were accordingly left to their fate, and the 
expedition reduced to one arm only. 

In these dispositions and in this array it reached St. Vallier, 
twenty-four hours since it had landed on the soil of France. 
The day was done, and the darkness fell before they entered the 
pass of Séranon. Napoleon slept that night under the roof of 
Madame de Villeneuve-Mouans ; but France wasawake. Masséna 
had signalled the news to Lyons ; the general there forwarded the 
message to Chappe in Paris, and it was read by Louis XVIII. at 
1 p.M. on March 5. 

C. L. H. DEMPSTER. 
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A ‘Right-and-Left.’ 


T was early autumn; the big Russian gardens were still 
moderately gay with a thinned version of summer’s glory of 
leaves and flowers. Their human inhabitants had all departed 
for town, where warm houses and double windows were an attrac- 
tive substitute for the draughty wooden villas of the country, now 
that the autumn winds had set the wan foliage rustling and 
chasing up and down the paths and lawns. 

Thousands of fieldfares had invaded the trees, finding that 
they might safely be exploited now that the glades beneath were 
silent of human sounds; and many grey-hooded crows came and 
cawed their surprise and pleasure that the place—for several 
months so terrible with the presence of fearsome evidences of 
human existence—was suddenly delivered over into their hands. 

At early morning a hare had ambled up to the edge of the 
garden, at the side where it adjoins the field, and had peered 
through the hedge, anxious to see whether certain matters dear 
to his palate, and now being utterly wasted within there, might 
safely be employed to his use, He had crept right in, hearing no 
sound but the chattering and cawing of many birds, and had 
ambled halfway across the lawn-tennis court before his foolish 
heart failed him. Then he suddenly sat down, one ear pointing 
south-east and the other north-west. Then his courage entirely 
collapsed, and in an instant he was off. 

The mountain ash trees, of which there are many, are swollen 
with red fruit. In a week or so the waxwings, most lovely— 
many think—of all God’s feathered children, will come and polish 
off every berry: lovely birds and tame as beautiful; you may 
catch them in your hand if you are careful and quick; with a 
smal] hand-net you are sure of them; they will watch your pro- 
ceedings with interest, and if you bungle the business they will 
move away to the next branch and eat the berries which grow 
there, without stopping to take any further notice of you. 
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Why are they tame and fearless of the universal enemy, man ? 
I am afraid it is because they have come from places where his 
evil fire-spitting ways are quite unknown. If they knew more of 
us they would not love us better; perhaps not quite as well. 

Even now when Endsleigh, who is one of the six of us who 
have come down to-night in order to be on the spot early to- 
morrow morning, when the annual Lavrinsky battue is to take 
place—even now, when Endsleigh bangs off a couple of barrels at 
the fieldfares chattering and quarrelling at the top of the highest 
elm-tree in the garden, the waxwings—though not scared—show 
signs of being decorously shocked by the unexpected noise. A few 
of them fly away as far as the next rowan, perhaps five yards ; 
most of them exchange one bough for another ; some merely pause 
in their supper and look good-naturedly around, as though they 
would say, ‘Dear me! what a very noisy creature that is there, 
the person without wings! if that is his song, let us hope he will 
not sing much.’ 

Endsleigh rashly offered to bet that he would induce a wax- 
wing to feed out of his hand. Some one, Dickinson, I think, took 
the bet and pocketed the proceeds ; for though Endsleigh plucked 
some ripe berries and held them invitingly towards the bird it 
scarcely did him the compliment to glance at the fruit, preferring 
to choose its own, which it did from a bunch quite close to 
Endsleigh’s hand, as though it would say, ‘ Don’t flatter yourself, 
my friend! I’m not afraid of you, but I’d rather cater for myself.’ 

There are a few grossbeaks about—things with ridiculous 
huge beaks reminding one of small men with enormous noses ; 
but the dear inhabitants of an English garden at this time of the 
year, the thrush, the blackbird, the robin, and all the rest of them, 
are absent. 

This night’s dinner is a function in its way ; it is a carefully 
prepared feast to be eaten with deliberation and attention, for 
Eastley, our host, always a rare entertainer, lays himself out on 
this occasion to outdo himself, and his efforts are appreciated by 
us. The talk is almost exclusively of shooting; there are songs 
and tall stories, and the evening passes quickly. We do not 
prolong it unduly, for to-morrow we wish to shoot straight. 

There is an additional reason, beyond the ordinary sporting 
one, for our desire to shoot well, which is that one of us, in the 
gaiety and ingenuity of his spirit, made during dinner a sugges 
tion which has caught on. We are to have a sweepstake, each of 
the six guns to draw a name, and the pool to go to him who shall 
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prove to have drawn the perpetrator of the best ‘ right-and-left’ 
during the morning’s battue. 

‘Who's to judge ?’ laughed some one on hearing the sugges- 
tion. The originator of the idea explained that he had not meant 
the best right-and-left from the point of view of the artistic 
shot ; the winner was to be the man who made the heaviest bag 
with one right-and-left shot. ‘As, for instance,’ he was good 
enough to add, demonstrating down to the lowest intellectual 
capacity, ‘the chap who shot, say, a wolf and a tomtit, the wolf 
with his right barrel and the tit with his left, would have done 
better than the fellow who brought down two cocks, or a partridge 
and a hare.’ 

The idea was hailed with acclaim, and we drew for our men. 
Our host Eastley and I drew one another, which was a very much 
better business for me than for him, though he was polite enough 
to declare himself more than satisfied, which fiction of course will 
be cordially forgiven him, the recording angel being, it may be 
hoped, very indulgent towards those little fiblets which are 
designed to salve the feelings of sensitive humanity. 

Bright and lovely was the morning of that September day. It 
was October in England, but Russia lags twelve days behind our 
calendar, preferring to cling to the old style of calculating the 
true time of year, rather than skip those twelve days and march 
in line with us. The reason is a pious one. Russia has a saint 
for each day of the year—how can she offend twelve saints by 
omitting their namedays for a whole season? The thing is 
impossible. Hence we called this day the 25th of September, 
while you, my friend, in England were dating your letters 
October 7. Whatever the date, it was a glorious morning. 
Gossamer webs—woven by some sanguine little creature whose 
hope of securing flies as belated as herself died very hard— 
seemed to lattice the bright air wherever one turned theeye. The 
grass glistened under foot. Such leaves as were left on the trees 
hung motionless. 

‘Gad!’ said Eastley, ‘I almost wish we had decided to take 
eut the dogs and have a go for partridges and doubles.’ 

‘Doubles’ are those very delightful and most succulent of 
creatures, the larger or ‘solitary’ snipe. You may kill your 
fifty brace in a day in a good year if you happen to possess a 
tract of country for your shoot which lies in their line of flight. 
If so, for a fortnight, or at most a month, you may walk out each 
day and find your land stocked, as by a fairy’s gift, with exquisite 
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game, which has appeared, like the quails of the Israelites, from 
Heaven knows where. Shoot all you can this day, and to-morrow 
or in two days others will take their place; but use your oppor- 
tunity while you may, for after the fortnight or so is over not 
another ‘double’ will visit you until the same time next year. 
Your land is one of the refreshment stations on their line of flight 
to the south-east, and you are a lucky man and greatly to be 
envied and congratulated. Send a brace or two of the birds to all 
those whose personal benedictions and gratitude you value, for they 
are the most delicious creatures that ever went on wings, and if 
you leave them for a few days to suck nourishment out of your soil 
after the long flight from the north, which has landed them here 
like skeletons, they will put on flesh of the very best quality at a 
rate which is almost inconceivable. 

But Gavril, the keeper, is sounded upon this matter of 
‘doubles,’ and gives it as his opinion that the season is too late. 
We might, of course, pick up a score or so of stragglers, but the 
main body has departed, and it is scarcely worth while to sacrifice 
the annual beat for such a chance. Gavril is the head-keeper, 
and this is of course a great field day for him ; it would break his 
heart if the beat were to fall through, though he gives his opinion 
quietly and decorously. 

‘Very well,’ says Eastley, ‘the beat then ; are the tarantasses 
ready, Gavril ?’ 

Four tarantasses stood ready, we found, at the front door. Even 
the roads about Eastley’s place are superior toother Russian roads. 
Our host has somehow contrived to compel all things to the service 
of his comfort and that of his friends. You can drive over his 
roads and feel that you will get out of your tarantass as complete 
as you entered it, with your bones in their own sockets, not 
poaching upon each other’s, and your teeth—if they happen to be 
a chef deuvre of your dentist—in your mouth, and not at the 
bottom of the tarantass. Four miles we drove, and yet we 
alighted safe and complete ; four miles of typical Russia, flat here 
and flat there, but here moss and heather, there pine trees 
symmetrical and gloomy; here an untidy village with peasant 
women singing in the fields, there a wide bare-looking pasture 
covered with the communal herds, trying—as a concession to 
their masters, the peacants—to pretend that they are finding 
something to eat on the broad lands which they have long since 
cropped clean. It is rather nice of their masters to send 
them out here, they feel, and the least they can do is to 
EE2 
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feign a polite interest in the search for blades of grass which do 
not exist. 

The best of a beat at Eastley’s shoot is, that you may get a 
sample of anything that is indigenous to Russian soil. This is to 
a certain extent the case, of course, at all Russian battues, but 
especially so here, for where you will find ten brace of birds at 
this or that other shoot, Eastley will provide you with twenty. 
You may watch for blackcock skimming over the pines towards 
their doom, and before your gun is up at them a roebuck or a 
wolf may divert your eye, dashing past you so quickly that unless 
you are very careful you will fail to bag either fur or feather; or 
your heart may be wildly beating as you watch the cautious 
creeping towards you of an unsuspecting fox—a shootable item in 
this part of the world—when a worthier matter crashes suddenly 
through the pine tops above your head, and away—a capercailzie! 
In a word, this is no common beat, where so many partridges, so 
many grouse, or so many pheasants may pass over your head and 
pay the penalty for their misplaced confidence. Here you have 
to deal with the fortune of war, and must be prepared for it by 
carrying slug or bullet cartridge in one barrel while the other is 
provided with small shot ‘to taste,’ anything from No. 6 to 
No. 1, according to the look of the place to be threshed out by 
the beaters. 

As for me, I provided myself with neither bullets nor slugs, 
because I did not believe in large game at autumn battues. 
There is too much noise made. The chances are against finding 
big animals, unless anything happens to be in the first beat of 
the day; but even that is unlikely, for which of the greater and 
more cunning beasts is going to be such a fool as to remain near 
by when threescore Russian beaters come swearing and tearing 
through the countryside at early morn in order to take their 
places before the guns arrive? True, the beaters are under strict 
orders, under penalties, to go quietly and to sit quietly; but every 
Russian peasant is bound to make so many expectorations per 
minute and to swear so many swears. Both spitting and swearing 
are epidemic. The under-keeper cannot prevent it if he would, 
and for an ordinary battue he knows it is not worth the trouble 
to attempt to do so; an elk ring ora lynx ring might be different. 
Therefore old Bruin must be very heavy with oncoming winter 
sleepiness if he depart not at the approach of the noisy host. The 
wily old wolf has taken his little crew away at the first sound in 
the distance. He has played the game before and knows the 
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moves—or rather the time to move. As for old Father Lynx, he 
knew yesterday that Gavril, the keeper, had made certain arrange- 
ments; he was listening all the while. He is breakfasting to-day 
in the next county but one. 

But Eastley, my host, having drawn me as his battle-horse for 
the ‘right-and-left’ pool, regards with disfavour my No. 1 
cartridges. 

‘ What if wolves come out?’ he asks. 

‘They won't,’ say I confidently. 

‘You don’t know. Here, take a couple of slugs and a bullet 
cartridge. Your left isn’t choked, is it?’ 

‘Td much rather let the chance of big game go hang,’ I said, 
‘and be ready for ordinary things. I don’t believe in bears and 
wolves and such like luxuries at autumn battues.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Eastley. ‘As you will; but it would serve 
you right if all the wolves in the place came trotting within five 
yards of you.’ 

I said I would risk that. As a matter of fact, I knew this 
particular beat of old. I had never seen big game in it, but I 
had enjoyed the rapture of killing more than one old cock caper- 
cailzie here, and not a few blackcock, besides hares and several 
tree partridges, known as riabchicki—little brown and grey 
rascals that dart like meteors over the drives, and are more 
difficult to bring down, when driven, than almost any other bird 
that flies; though, if you fail to grass him or to get your gun off 
in the instant of time he allows you for that process, he is almost 
always generous enough to insist upon allowing you a second and 
an easier chance by alighting upon the top of a pine-tree a few 
yards beyond the drive or cutting at the edge of which you are 
standing, and there remaining until the workings of your con- 
science have decided whether you will pick him off as he sits or 
await the remote chance of dropping him when he makes up his 
mind to quit his perch and flash himself away again, which he 
will do, when once his mind is made up to fly, very suddenly and 
with inconceivable rapidity of motion. 

Eastley left me unconvinced, and I have no doubt that he set 
me down as one of those who are beyond the workings of grace. 
Circumstances, as it happened, proved him right and me wrong, 
but that is part of the story I have to tell. 

I saw him go to his neighbour on the right—we were all three 
in a straight line and easily visible to one another as we stood at the 
edge of a widish cytting in the forest—I saw him talk to this 
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man, Gatesby, and hand him cartridges. Gatesby, then, had 
listened to the voice of the charmer, while I had spurned his 
counsel. He would regret it, I reflected, when two great caper- 
cailzies crashed over his head and he had nothing but a bullet to 
send after one of them. 

This first beat was a very wide and long one, and embraced a 
great spur of dense forest, a favourite haunt of these same caper- 
cailzies—kings of feathered creation; by far the grandest of all 
game birds. A full-grown blackcock flying beside him looks like 
a swallow when it impertinently pesters a hawk. Few of my 
readers, perhaps, have seen the Grouse King alive and free, and 
to these I would say, do not judge of him by the melancholy 
draggled things that hang in the poulterers’ windows. These 
have been frozen, probably, and packed like sardines for travelling ; 
they have come many thousand miles, maybe, to be offered for our 
consumption, and neither in appearance nor in succulence are they 
worthy to be spoken of in comparison with the strapping magni- 
ficent princes of the forest, their living brethren, that fly crashing 
through the Russian or Norwegian pine-woods in conscious strength 
and majesty, the unrivalled lords of winged creation. 

As I stood and waited, listening to the hush that is always the 
prelude to the devil’s din of a Russian battue, it occurred to me 
that, after all, it was possible Eastley had been right. This was 
certainly a wolf's wood, if not a bear’s. Any big brute might 
easily take up a temporary abode in such a place as this; close 
enough to human habitations to offer possibilities to venturesome 
wolves of a variety of pickings—such as offal, small dogs, and so 
on, dear to the lupine palate; close enough also to the fields in 
which but lately the oats, now cut, had offered strong inducements 
to Bruin to hang about the neighbourhood until he became assured 
there was nothing more to be gained by it. There might, of course, 
be a bear, just as there might be a couple of wolves or so; but, 
then, so there might in any cover that was ever beaten in this 
part of the world ; and, on the whole, I felt confident that it was 
mot worth while to block one barrel for the whole of a good beat 
on so thin a chance. 

One could, of course, have a bullet cartridge in one’s pocket 
ready for emergencies, but the chances are strongly against 
getting one’s cartridges changed in time in case of the sudden 
appearance of the unexpected. Unfortunately, neither elk, nor 
bear, nor wolf, nor lynx, nor roebuck is likely to wait, for the 
fun of the thing, while you madly extract the old and jam in the 
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new cartridge. The lynx, being a sporting kind of a creature 
and endowed with a considerable sense of humour, might possibly 
wait about a little, just long enough to flutter the hopes of the 
sportsman, but he would be exactly out of shot to an inch by the 
time you were ready ; and if—as I am told sometimes happens— 
the jamming of a cartridge hastily pushed into the barrel should 
superinduce the employment of words unbecoming the dignity of 
the agitated gunner, the shocked creature would, of course, be 
half a mile away in a moment. 

O that wait in mid-forest, before the first beat of a battue, 
how I look forward to it and love it! The other beats are 
different, because the holy silence of the woods has by that time 
been spoiled for miles around, and everything alive has become 
more or less scared and suspicious, lying close until actually com- 
pelled to move ; but before the first yells that mar the stillness 
nature is still nature. Every bird and beast and insect is per- 
forming his avocations, or beginning the day’s work of feeding 
himself, and perhaps his children, in peace and quiet. The tree- 
partridge is up aloft on his pine-top, preening his beautiful little 
feathers, in which the browns merge without a jarring tone into 
the greys, and lazily selecting and nibbling the tenderest young 
pine shoots in the intervals of his toilet. Very likely he knows that 
you are watching him, but that does not disconcert him, though 
he glances down at you occasionally. Perhaps he feels that he is 
perfectly safe; that when the beat begins, or before it, he will 
suddenly disappear, and unless you point your gun at him before 
he goes, ready for the moment of flight, you shall not know where 
to point it presently, for—piff!—he is gone, maybe to another 
pine but thirty yards away ; maybe right over the heads of the 
silently waiting beaters, who will spit and swear when they see 
him pass, as they swear and spit for each bird and beast that 
escapes from the ring, because they know that their tea money 
depends upon the excellence of the day’s bag. 

During that spelled half-hour I love to imagine what each 
unseen bird or beast within the doomed circle is doing or thinking. 
Many of these are now spending their last moments of life. Do 
they feel any of the vague unrest of presentiment ? 

Certainly not, I should think. Fancy a hare under the influ- 
ence of presentiment of death! The poor, silly thing would sit 
still in a paralysis of fear, moving those long ears of his backwards 
and forwards, rooted to the spot by terror. He may thank Heaven, 

poor fool! that he knows no more of the future than we human 
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beings do. He will know presently that he is in peril of his life, 
but that is quite a different thing. THe is for ever in danger is 
poor Puss, yet he is an optimist; the most harmless creature 
alive, and yet his enemies are legion. At this very moment there 
is a fox, I'll be sworn, stalking him as he lollops about in search 
of breakfast. He knows well enough the conditions of life under 
which he lives—that he is always in danger, and must be for ever 
ready at an instant’s notice to set moving those grand legs of his 
—all he has to protect himself withal. He will never despair, for 
he has never yet been caught, and therefore believes that he will 
always escape. This is his optimism, founded on evidence of his 
own powers of flight. One day, of course, he will find that Brer 
Fox, or maybe Gatesby there, or Eastley, or even myself—that 
somebody or other is too clever for him; but meanwhile let him 
hope on; it is better than presentiment. As for the fox, let us 
pray all we know that this beat may be the end of him. We 
don’t want him here in this part of the world. We don’t hunt 
people of his persuasion, for we have no foxhounds, no whips, no 
fine running country—nothing but pine forests. He is an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, for he eats our young game and our hares, and all 
he can lay hands upon. Let him die, if you can perforate his little 
red carcase with a charge of shot, and let his skin remain to serve 
for a tiny mat to place your feet upon when you sit and write at 
your desk. 

Half an hour is a long time when there is nothing to do but 
speculate upon the probable state of mind of problematical animals 
possibly non-existent. 

After all, there may not be a hare within a mile of me, nor a 
fox either ; all the game may have been gambled away, as the 
Slavonic folk-lore declares it is sometimes, by one wood demon to 
another. 

What would I choose to see come forth out of the dense cover 
now, if choose I might ? 

I think, on the whole, I should like to see an elk—a large bull- 
elk—come stalking out alone. I should like him to appear before 
me quite unstartled, unsuspecting, his own grand self as nature 
made him, calm and majestic, strolling onward, ever onward, in 
unconscious dignity upon the path meted out for him by his 
destiny. Does he wander under any fixed intention? He is 
never very long in one place or district. Whither is he bound? 
What is his destination ? 


Still, I hope that he will not appear; for if he did, though I 
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cannot shoot at him myself with my No. 1 shot, yet I should 
be obliged to give him away to Eastley, and I would rather he 
escaped. 

There goes the blare of Gavril’s horn signalling for the com- 
mencement of the fray. Now for the pandemonium and the Hour 
of Terror for many winged things and furred. Only listen, or, if 
you are wise, shut your ears and keep your eyes very wide open, 
and you shall see the forest turn itself inside out for very terror 
of the din, so that every live thing that dwells within its bosom 
must suddenly reveal itself naked to us before it can creep away 
again and hide itself anew, as when one digs up a spadeful of rich 
earth and sets a thousand weird creatures a-scuttling. See, already 
there is a movement in the cover in front of me, and up goes my 
gun automatically, though I refrain from shooting. I refrain 
partly because as yet I see nothing, partly because I remember 
how a certain friend of mine on a similar occasion once had a 
startling experience. 

The beat had scarcely begun when he observed a stealthy 
movement among the leaves in the low cover, just as I observe it 
now. My friend did not wait to consider, but fired immediately, 
hoping it might be a lynx, but confident of scoring at the worst 
a fox, when, to his unspeakable horror, an old woman started with 
a yell to her feet and scudded, loudly vituperating, through the 
forest, leaving behind her a basketful of mushrooms which she had 
been picking, and carrying with her, instead, a No. 4 pellet in the 
calf of her leg. 

That shot cost my friend a five-pound note, together with 
much working of the conscience and not a little chaff. 

Therefore I do not shoot at things unseen; and presently a 
hare appears, sees me, turns aside, scampers towards Eastley, and 
is shot. 

At the sound the din redoubles. The beaters love to hear 
shooting ; it encourages and invigoratesthem. Two tree-partridges 
pass like meteors over my head—before I can get the gun to my 
shoulder they are gone; a hare scampers by me on the left, and 
I shoot him. 

Then there is a slight pause; the beaters are a long way off ; 
no creature in its senses will lose its head so early in the beat ; 
you can’t expect any sense in a hare, of course, because—— 

A shout from some one behind Eastley: ‘ Mark blackcock!’ 
and a merry bachelor party of seven or eight dusky fellows skims 
swiftly down the line of guns as though for the fun of the thing. 
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Perhaps they flatter themselves that they fly so fast and the trees 
are so thick that they are safe. 

Vain hope! A couple of bangs from some one, and the leader 
drops ; the rest swerve a little, just sufficiently to carry them out 
of range for me, but considerately return into line in time for 
Eastley, who scientifically drops a brace. He has scored the first 
right-and-left—well shot, Eastley! I feel that my money is safe 
in his hands, though two blackcock will scarcely win me the 
sweepstakes. 

To my surprise I soon beat it myself. The little company of 
blackcock, minus three of their number, foolishly wheel round 
into the beat; presently, hearing the beaters in front of them, 
they change their minds and wheel again, increasing their pace, 
alarmed now, and without any further thought of fun in the 
thing. Like a flash of black lightning they dart towards me, and, 
catching sight of the gun-barrel I raise to greet them, rise 
suddenly several feet in the air, swerving to my left at the same 
moment. 

At that instant something moving in front of me catches and 
distracts my eye, a creeping, crafty, smiling red thing that stops 
and listens, then runs forward a few paces and stops to listen 
again—a fox by all that’s wicked. Bang goes my right barrel at 
him—perish the black game! His death will save a thousand of 
them for future battues! Habet/ he is down, and the devil has 
his own ; and the blackcock ? 

They are sixty yards away, and it is foolish to waste a cart- 
ridge upon them; nevertheless, I pull trigger, and to my bound- 
less astonishment one falls. Eastley is no less astonished than I, 
I suppose, for he gives a shout which is a kind of acheer, and says 
something about ‘ right-and-left.’ So it is—I had not realised 
the fact—and not such a bad one either ; it will take some beating 
since we are to go by weight. I should laugh if I were to win 
over the heads of these past masters, compared with whom I am 
the veriest novice. 

The beaters are sensibly nearer now, though still a long way 
off. Their din is subject to alternations ; it rises occasionally into 
united and excited fortissimo, and lulls presently into piano 
passages representing, I suppose, the desire of the shouters for a 
short period of rest, which desire is suddenly ended whenever a 
shot is fired. It is during one of these periods of lull, when for a 
minute or so no firing has taken place, and the sportsmanlike 
ardour of our sixty odd beaters has for a while collapsed for lack 
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of encouragement, that I distinctly catch the agitated, frightened 
cry of a single beater : 

‘ Medwyed! Medvyed!’ (A bear! A bear!) 

Instantly the character of the beat is transformed. There was 
noise before, rising to din at moments when the shooting had 
been brisk; now suddenly pandemonium is realised ; the evil one 
and all his hosts have broken loose ; of the sixty odd pairs of 
brazen lungs hired to exert themselves for our behoof, not one but 
is exercised to the very top of its din-producing powers. The 
air is thick and solid with one united, ear-piercing, monotonous yell. 

Doubtless the sportsmanlike instinct is responsible for a 
portion of the increase of sound; a big thing is happening; a 
bear has been set afoot, and at all hazards it must be driven out 
to the guns and shot; it must not be allowed to break through 
the ring of the beaters. But fear plays a large part in the 
business. It is all very well to be sportsmanlike, but a driven 
bear is not a negotiable quantity from the point of view of the 
man armed with a stick and tin can, with a rattle, with a penny 
whistle, or with a pair of brazen lungs, and nothing more. Even 
I—armed with a very excellent London-made hammerless smooth- 
bore gun, having two barrels loaded respectively with No. 4 and 
No. 1 shot—even my blood ran just a trifle colder as I heard the 
name of Bruin called, and knew that any minute the great angry 
beast might descend open-mouthed upon me, and that if I should 
lose my head and fire a cartridge full of pellets at him, he 
might feel very much annoyed with me, and come and pull me 
about. 

‘Why didn’t you listen to Eastley, you fool ?’ I reflected ; ‘he 
is older and wiser and more experienced than you. Now this 
beast is going to make an example of you.’ 

‘He is not,’ replied my inner man, who is a cautious, discreet 
person, averse to personal discomfort, or pain, or self-sacrifice of 
any description ; ‘ not if I can help it, for I shall lie low and keep 
out of his way.’ 

‘That is the part of a coward,’ said my outer man, the indi- 
vidual who conducts my relations with fellow creatures, and 
passes generally for the real me—represents the whole firm, in fact, 
while the other partner keeps in the background and handles the 
wires, ‘Stand out so that the other fellows can see you; if the 
bear sees you also and charges, wait till he is very close, then 
your small shot will act like a solid bullet, and you will have done 

a brave and clever thin , 
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‘Thanks, very much,’ said the cautious partner; ‘ no bear for 
me this morning; I’m not taking any.’ 

As a matter of fact, though I knew very well that I might 
make a bullet of my No. 4 shot by firing at the bear at close 
quarters, I should greatly prefer to remain unseen ; better that 
the animal should select Eastley or Gatesby for a visit on this 
particular occasion. ‘My name,’ added my inner man, ‘is not 
Don Quixote, and, in plain English, I hope I am not such a 
d——d fool.’ 

Meanwhile an interval of intensely agitating uncertainty and 
suspense had supervened. The beaters, after yelling most fran- 
tically for a few minutes, had to a certain extent quieted down; 
one might have thought the bear had escaped out of the ring, 
but that Gavril’s voice could be distinctly heard assuring us, and 
especially his master Eastley, that such was not the case. It 
would, indeed, have been a bold beast to rush back through such 
a wall of devilish sounds as the beaters had set up between him 
and liberty. 

‘Gospoda !’ (gentlemen) Gavril yelled, ‘ Dimitry Egoritch !’ 
(Eastley’s patronymic) ‘ hold yourselves ready !_ The dishonourable 
son of a profligate and abandoned mother is still in the ring, and 
heading in your direction—he’s a big one, curse him, as big as 
the devil—change your cartridges, gospoda, for the Lord has 
been merciful !’ 

Change my cartridges, indeed, I wish I could! Lucky Eastley ! 
I can see him crouching behind his cover, a keen figure of an 
excited sportsman as ever was limned. As for myself, I crouch 
behind my cover also, but I am not so keen; I don’t want this 
bear, Eastley is welcome to him, or any one else either ; bears are 
all very well if you are prepared for them, just as the man in 
mackintosh and gaiters doesn’t mind the rain ; but I am the man 
who is unprepared for a shower, and I don’t want that bear at all. 

A shot on the right—some one has viewed the beast—and im- 
mediately following the shot an angry, snarling exclamation from 
the bear, then the plain sound of heavy, galloping feet and the 
crackling of twigs. I strain my eyes, but the sound travels in an 
oblique direction: he is heading just about straight for the gun 
on the extreme left, thanks be to the Powers! he might have 
chosen the centre number, which is poor unprotected I. 

A sudden shot from, I suppose, Patterson, who is away on the 
left. This also is followed by an exclamation, but not from the 
bear, It is a human voice that utters the solitary word used— 
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utters it very loudly and heartily—and the word is ‘damn.’ 
Patterson has missed his opportunity. A woodcock flies over my 
head, but I do not shoot; is it because I wish my whereabouts to 
remgin unknown tothe bear? Honestly, [think itis only because 
smaller excitements are naturally swallowed up by greater, and 
I have no thoughts for anything but the bear. 

At this moment I see a pretty thing. Two enormous cock 
capercailzie fly crashing across from right to left of the beat; they 
are so big and so grand that I cannot help watching them for just 
one instant. At that instant I saw the leading bird crumple up 
and fall crashing down, the report following a fraction of a second 
later ; another fraction of a second, and another shot brought the 
twin monster somersaulting after his fellow. Dickinson had 
enjoyed a rare chance, and had taken it—an easy right-and-left, 
indeed ; but what a brace of birds to bag in a moment of time! 

Scarcely had I lowered my admiring eyes once again in order 
to see after the safety of my own skin in the matter of the bear, 
when the career of that now excited and irritated animal entered 
upon its final most agitating phase. 

I now suddenly viewed him for the first time. 

As he had—a moment before—rushed madly from right to left, 
he was at this instant going pellmell from left to right, but fifty 
yards nearer to me. He passed within eighty paces, apparently 
in a terrible hurry; he said nothing as he passed, neither did I. 
Perhaps both of us were somewhat frightened; I can answer for 
one. If I had possessed a bullet cartridge I should have fired, 
and I think I could have hit him—dmaledictions upon my luck or 
stupidity, or both! Straight for Dickinson he goes—a huge beast ; 
has Dickinson a bullet? If he has, he managed that capercailzie 
matter like a very genius. ‘Look out, Dickinson!’ I shout; 
‘the bear!’ 

Some one in that corner shoots, and then a second time; 
Gatesby on my left puts up his gun, lowers it, raises it a second 
time, and fires. That bear possesses a charmed life; even Gatesby 
has missed him, or, at any rate, failed to grass him. I see Gatesby 
fumbling madly to substitute a second cartridge for the used one. 
The bear has turned round to roar, uncertain whether to charge 
or not—apparently he decides against it, for he turns again with 
a kind of spluttering moan, and rushes back towards Patterson ; 
why doesn’t the fool make for Eastley? The trouble is that Pat~- 
terson is unlikely to have a second bullet; one doesn’t carry a 
pocketful at an autumn battue. I know Gatesby had but one, for 
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he now calls out to me, ‘Glad he didn’t charge, for I’ve only a 
slug cartridge for him!’ 

Glad he didn’t choose me, for I haven’t even that! 

Again Patterson turns him, and again he comes tearing back 
our way ; yes, by all that’s disconcerting, straight forme. Eastley 
sees this, and shouts to me: 

‘ Lie down, F.,’ he cries; ‘I can cover you if he charges.’ 

Well, I sincerely hope Eastley will shoot straight. I crouch 
behind my thick bush, my gun ready ; he shall have both barrels 
in his face before he touches me; I shall maul him, at any rate, 
before he mauls me! I think, in that moment of time, of all I 
have heard or read of the best thing to be done in such a case as 
this, and decide that I shall blind the brute if I can. The bear is 
coming straight for me, meanwhile, not charging, for he does not 
yet know I am here ; he may pass without seeing me—in which 
case, unless Eastley gets a useful shot in, he will escape. He is 
within twenty yards, coming almost dead straight for me. Suddenly 
Eastley shouts, ‘ Hi, you devil, come this way!’ Eastley is anxious, 
of course, to capture his attention. The bear stops suddenly, and 
turns his head ; he shows his teeth and growls, then shuffles a 
few steps towards me, but in a line that will take him wide of me. 
I can’t, I really can’t, let him go out of the ring. I shall have 
to risk a shot or turn him by some other means! 

I utter a diabolical yell—‘a kind of soul-in-anguish cry,’ 
Gatesby said afterwards, ‘on Z sharp’—the bear stops again, and 
roars. Eastley waits no longer. I see him raise his gun and fire, 
coming out from his cover todo so. Bruin jumps round with an 
angry snarl, biting viciously at his hind-quarter ; then he cocks his 
ears, sees Eastley, and roars. Eastley is deliberately reloading his 
right barrel. The bear, apparently, can’t stand that sort of thing ; 
he roars again, pauses for an instant to think, and suddenly goes 
for Eastley. 

I am dimly conscious of a brace of woodcock that almost fly 
into my face, then swerve and head, like the bear, for Eastley. 

The latter sportsman. stands with his gun to bis shoulder; 
suddenly he fires, the bear being at the moment thirty yards from 
the muzzle. Now comes the point of my tale, which is not the 
mere shooting of a bear—any one might shoot a bear. 

Down went the roaring, spluttering creature, turning head 
over heels and half round again, while Eastley, to my surprise, 
twisted on his heel, and, without lowering the gun from his 
shoulder, fired a second shot at something that had fled rapidly 
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past him on the right ; as he did so, I remembered the brace of 
woodcock. A shout from Eastley, and I suddenly realised that 
the sweep was my own. Bravo, old Eastley! he had grassed a 
cock, actually securing it with his left barrel, after dropping the 
bear with his right! When we discussed that marvellous ‘ right- 
and-left’ at luncheon presently, and I had pocketed the stakes, 
which I did with great satisfaction, feeling that I had well earned 
them, that fellow James, who will always go one better if he can, 
declared that Eastley’s right-and-left was not bad for this part of 
the world; but that in South Africa he had once seen a fellow bag 
a bull-elephant with his right and a jack-snipe with his left ; and 
on another occasion he himself had—— 
But at this point we took strong measures with James. 


FRED WHISHAW. 








Concerning Tod and Peter. 


Y the people who live in the same terrace they are known as 
‘those dreadful twins.’ By the more plain-spoken of the 
masters at the preparatory school which they attend they are 
distinguished by an adjective whose meaning is the reverse of 
‘heavenly;’ and their schoolfellows are filled with respectful 
admiration for boys, the most resourcefully and superfluously 
naughty of their acquaintance, whose genius for making even the 
most patient of masters lose his temper is unsurpassed. 

The only person who takes them and their ways with calm 
philosophy is their mother. She, with that sense of proportion 
and balanced wisdom so frequently vouchsafed to mothers of large 
families, laughs and loves them, and believes in their ultimate 
regeneration. There is some ground for the faith that is in her; 
for when a woman has seen six sons fare forth into the world to 
cut no such indifferent figure in it, she is not apt to despair of the 
two youngest, roister they never so. 

Moreover she declares that most of their evil doings are ‘ really 
Mr. Stevenson’s fault,’ and there is truth in the charge, for from 
the moment that some thoughtless person, probably a godfather 
(I have known godfathers living at a distance who would present 
trumpets, nay, even concertinas! to the sons of men whom they 
have called by the name of friend), gave Peter a copy of The Merry 
Men, and Tod Treasure Island, they have tried to fit their sur- 
roundings to the characters they are for ever enacting ; with the 
result that the plain work-a-day world, that knows not the 
‘ Master-Mage’ of Samoa, is always puzzled and generally wroth. 

That genial ‘spirit of boyhood’ had never so much as to 
beckon to them ; he had but to hold out his friendly hands, and 
Tod and Peter, each clasping one in both their own, were his, body 
and soul, for evermore. 

They are alike as the two Dromios, these twins; and the 
mistakes and complications arising from this likeness are a never- 
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failing source of satisfaction to them. For instance, Peter will 
cheerfully undergo a caning intended for Tod that he may after- 
wards meekly demand of his chastener what he has done to 
deserve this discipline, gleefully watching the while the weary 
wonder on the master’s face grow to a disgusted certainty that he 
has, as usual, ‘ punished the wrong one.’ 

The fact that they are rather noticeably comely boys—they 
come of a family where on both sides of the house good looks are 
the invariable rule—only serves to increase the confusion. Both 
are tall and straight, fair-haired, blue-eyed, ruddy, and of a 
uniformly cheerful countenance. But kind Nature has bestowed 
on Tod an accomplishment she has denied to Peter, to his lasting 
grief. 

At certain seasons of the year Tod ‘ moults’ and can pull out 
quantities of his thick fair hair without the slightest inconve- 
nience to himself. He generally chooses to perform this feat during 
the silent hours of ‘prep.’ They have done their evening work at 
school ever since the night they were discovered grilling Home 
Influence and A Mother’s Reconvpense over the study fire, when 
they ought to have been wrestling with Excerpta Facilia. When 
the master in charge has walked down to the end of the long 
schoolroom where Tod ‘keeps,’ and has turned to go back again, 
Tod is suddenly seized by a perfect paroxysm of despair, clutches 
at his hair with frantic though absolutely noiseless gesticulations, 
and casts whole handfuls of fluffy curls on the floor about him. 

Naturally his companions, including Peter, get lines for dis- 
turbing the placidity of ‘ prep.’ with their unseemly giggles. 
And George, when he sweeps up the schoolroom next morning, 
may be heard to mutter, ‘ Wherever all this ‘air do come from 
passes me!’ 

Tod’s real name is Percy—he is called after a wealthy and 
aristocratic relative—but he refuses point-blank to answer to it, for 
he fancies that it savours of those ‘eeny peeny’ children in Home 
Influence, a work that earned their undying hatred when it was 
read aloud to them by a well-intentioned but mistaken aunt while 
they were recovering from measles. 

On the occasion of its holocaust, before referred to, their 
mother, passing the study, and struck by the unwonted stillness 
reigning therein, opened the door softly and looked in. Both 
boys were stooping over the fireplace and prodding a solid yet 
feathery mass that glowed and gloomed in the heart of the 
embers. 
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“Caroline,” and “ playful Emmeline,” ’ whispered Tod, poking 
viciously. While Peter, quoting from ‘Thrawn Janet,’ added in 
an awful voice : 

‘ Witch, beldame, devil! I charge you, by the power of God, 
begone—if you be dead, to the grave—if you be damned, to hell.’ 

I regret to say that their mother’s sense of humour is stronger 
than her dislike of strong language, and that she stole away to 
laugh, leaving the conspirators unrebuked for the moment. But 
they did their ‘ prep.’ at school henceforth. 

Peter’s manner is singularly misleading in its frank sincerity, 
and he will on occasion answer a sudden question in a way which 
is, to say the least of it, misleading to his interlocutor. 

For instance, one day in the football-field a new master asked 
him the name of a small boy some distance off who was ‘ slacking’ 
abominably. ‘Who's that chap with the red hair by the goal 
posts?’ he said to Peter, who had been somewhat officiously 
putting him right on several points. 

‘ Dumpkins, sir,’ that youth replied demurely, and strolled off 
to a distant part of the playground. 

‘Dumpkins!’ bawled the master, ‘ Dumpkins, why aren’t you 
playing up?’ But Dumpkins heeded not the voice of authority and 
continued to loll and gaze heavenward in easy inactivity. 

‘Dumpkins! Dump—kins!’ again he bellowed. But Dump- 
kins only took an apple out of his pocket and began to eat it. 

He is a hasty-tempered young man that master, and he strode 
towards the hapless Dumpkins and shook him angrily, exclaiming : 
‘Why don’t you answer when I call, you cheeky little beggar ?’ 

‘Please, sir, you never called me, sir,’ expostulated the boy, 
wriggling in the master’s grasp. 

‘Why I’ve been shouting “ Dumpkins” all over the field for 
this last five minutes.’ 

‘ But please, sir, my name is Jones !’ 


‘Why did you tell me Jones’s name was Dumpkins, you 
Peter?’ the master indignantly demanded of Tod some minutes 
later. 

‘I couldn’t have done that, sir,’ said Tod gravely, ‘for there’s 
nobody called Dumpkins in the school.’ 

It was this young master who rechristened the twins when 
Peter next day insisted that ‘a point has position but no 
gratitude.’ 
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Strangely enough The Merry Men finds even greater favour with 
them than Treasure Island, and with the enigmatical decision of 
childhood their favourite of all thé stories is ‘ Markheim,’ not ‘ Will 
o’ the Mill,’ beloved of critics. It is doubtful if they understand 
much of it, but nevertheless they read it'over and over again to each 
other aloud, or silently with their curly heads pressed together, 
till they know it by heart. To be sure, ‘Thrawn Janet’ has a 
dreadful fascination for them, and they acted one of the principal 
scenes with somewhat direful results. 

Peter made Tod ‘tie him by the neck’ to the bed with red 
worsted, while Tod, in his character of the minister, had to creep 
in, candle in hand, to discover the dread spectacle; and Peter’s 
representation of the fearsome Janet was so truthful and blood- 
curdling that Tod dropped the candle and fled downstairs howling 
at the top of his voice, and such was his haste that he fell and 
sprained his wrist. Meanwhile the candle had set fire to the 
valance of the bed, and altogether there was a fine hullabaloo ; 
there was also an end put to their dramatic efforts for a week or 
two. 

Nothing daunted, however, about a month later, on a Sunday 
evening when the servants were all at church, and their mother 
writing for dear life the long weekly letters that have to be 
written when a woman has husband and four sons scattered about 
the globe, Tod and Peter sought the seclusion of the kitchen and 
determined to ‘ act’ ‘ Markheim.’ 

All went well and quietly for a long time; the firelit kitchen 
with loud ticking clock answered admirably as the scene of the 
murder, the dialogue between Markheim and the mysterious 
stranger went without a hitch, and Tod sallied forth into a 
‘wonderful clear night of stars’ while Peter shut the back door 
softly after him. Peter, in his character of Markheim, was bent 
upon making the speech with which the story concludes, where 
the maidservant rings the door-bell and Markheim opens to her 
with the words, ‘ You had better go for the police; I have killed 
your master !’ 

Poor Tod had to be the maidservant—he always had to follow 
where Peter led. He shivered as he ran up the area steps: it was 
a cold night, he had not troubled to provide himself with a coat, 
and his heart was heavy, for to tell the truth he has far more 
imagination than Peter, and sometimes their plays are to him one 
long agony of apprehension. 

He positively dreaded ringing that area bell, and the sinister 
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announcement that would follow on the act. No longer was he 
Tod, but a trembling servant-lass forced by fate to ring a bell 
which sounded a tocsin of dreadful import. 

He ran down to the end of the terrace and stood under a lamp 
that he might brace himself for the final effort. 

Meanwhile, Peter, swollen with importance at the thought of 
the mighty sensation he would make in a minute or two, stood 
squeezed against the hinge of the door waiting for the fateful 
ring. 

Then came a patter of light feet down the area steps and 
some one gave the bell a modest pull. Peter drew open the door 
with great suddenness upon himself, exclaiming in a deep and 
tragic voice, the result of long practice in solitary attics: ‘ You 
had better go for the police ; I have killed your master !’ 

The visitor gave a piercing shriek and rushed up the steps 
again, calling breathlessly upon heaven and the police. Peter, 
behind the door, wagged his head, exclaiming admiringly, ‘ How 
well that kid does act! I could almost declare I heard skirts 
rustling.’ 

Peter waited awhile for his brother to return and be con- 
gratulated, but Tod didn’t appear, so he concluded that he had 
gone round to the front door and come in that way ; besides, the 
servants were just due from church, and cook would be cross if 
she found him in her domain; he ran upstairs and waited for his 
twin in the drawing-room. His mother looked up from her letters 
and smiled at the little figure tip-toeing on the hearthrug to 
admire himself in the glass. Then scratch, scratch, went her 
pen again. 

Now Ada, the housemaid, has a dear friend in service at the 
other end of the terrace, and she attends a church where the 
sermons are shorter than those at the one frequented by Peter's 
household. On this particular Sunday she got out of church quite 
early and thought she would see whether Ada happened to be in. 
Thus, while Tod with lagging feet crept slowly down the terrace 
from one end, she was already fleeing affrightedly to the other in 
search of the nearest policeman. 

She found him at the pillar-box, and fell into his stalwart 
arms crying hysterically, ‘Oh, come quick! There’s bin murder 
done at Number 9. Some one’s bin an’ killed the marster.’ 

P.C. Lee turned the light of his bull’s-eye upon Ada’s friend 
and found her fair to look upon. All the same, although he still 
supported her trembling frame, he shook his head slowly, saying, 
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‘’E ain’t there for to be murdered ; the Colonel’s bin in Hinjia this 
las’ ten weeks ; the missis tol’ me so ’erself, when she ast me to 
give a special heye to them premises.’ 

All the same, in spite of his incredulity, P.C. Lee was already 
on his way to Number 9, half leading, half carrying Ada’s friend 
with him. 

‘But, I tell you,’ persisted the girl, ‘when I ring that there 
bell, the door opened sudden-like as if some one was be’ind it, and 
a hawful voice says to me, “ You’d better go for the perlice,” it 
says, “I’ve killed your master,” and I was that taken to, I did go 
for you, Mr. Lee, as fast as I could lay foot to the ground. It 
may be as one of the young gentlemen’s bin murdered, ’is pa 
being, so to speak, abroad. It give me such a turn,’ and Ada’s 
friend was forced to stop in the middle of the road, overcome by 
the horrid recollection. 

‘But didn’t you see no one?’ asked P.C. Lee in a judicial 
voice. 

‘No, trust me, I didn’t wait to see nothing; I'd ’eard enough 
without that. Ill wait out ’ere,’ she continued as they reached 
the scene of the tragedy, ‘on the top of the steps. I couldn’t 
abear to see no dead bodies,’ and Ada’s friend disengaged herself 
from the policeman’s protecting clasp and clung to the area rail- 
ings for support, exclaiming afresh, ‘I’d never get over it, never!’ 

‘But you must come in and give evidence wot you did ’ear,’ 
expostulated P.C. Lee. ‘I don’t believe myself as anything 
crimingal ’as occurred, but I'll just ring and ast.’ 

‘Td take my dyin’ oath them was the very words that 
murderer says to me, cried Ada’s friend, jibbing on the top step 
as the minion of the law put forth a large hand to assist her 
down. ‘ “I’ve killed your master,” says ’e, despairin’ like, as if 
it was no use to try an’ ’ide it.’ P.C. Lee proceeded to perform a 
solo on the bell very different from the two timid tintinnabulations 
that had preceded it during the last ten minutes ; for while Ada’s 
friend sought the protection of the strong arm of the law, poor 
little Tod had screwed his courage to the sticking-point, gone 
back and rung the area bell, when, to his unspeakable relief, he 
was admitted by cook, just returned from church in so benign a 
humour that she forbore to scold him for being out at such un- 
toward hours ‘ without so much as a ’at,’ and bestowed a piece of 
bread and dripping upon him ‘to stop ’is teeth a-chatterin’,’ 

. Whereupon, comforted and refreshed, he departed to find 
eter, 
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Meanwhile P.C. Lee insisted that he must see the missis, for 
Ada’s friend was unshaken in her evidence, question they never 
so, and the four maids at Number 9 declared that they could 
not sleep comfortably in their beds unless the searchlight of his 
bull’s-eye was thrown on every dusky corner of the house by P.C. 
Lee himself before he took his departure. 

Ada’s friend was seated weeping in the front hall surrounded 
by the others, when the mistress, fetched by Ada herself, and 
accompanied by Tod and Peter, descended to hold parley with 
P.C. Lee. 

‘I can’t understand it, ma’am,’ concluded the policeman, after 
a long explanation, continually interrupted by Ada’s friend with 
such interpolations as—‘O, a hawful voice, that mournful ’— 
‘ Them was the very words ’—etc. 

During this recital Tod and Peter crept further and further 
into the background, nudging each other in the ecstasy occa- 
sioned by such an unexpected tribute to their histrionic powers. 

But their mother knows her Stevenson—and the twins—so 
before the narrative was nearly finished she turned swiftly upon 
them demanding sternly, ‘ Which of you was it ?’ 


‘Young varmints !’ said P.C. Lee to Ada’s friend, as he escorted 
her home, ‘I might ’a knowed it was them, “Taint the fust time 
I’ve come across ’em, neither. . . .’ 


L, ALLEN HARKER. 

















Bacteria and Salt. 


HERE is an old German proverb which runs Salz und Broth 

machen Backen roth.' This legend had doubtless some 

foundation in experience, although, like most superstitions, it had 
no basis in exact experiment. 

From the most remote periods a beneficent halo has, however, 
surrounded salt, and this common substance, upon which science 
has conferred the dignified title of sodium chloride, has played 
besides no inconsiderable part in the social customs of the East. 

We have recently had our interest revived in the direct 
therapeutic value to be attached to salt by our Transatlantic 
cousins, who almost claim to have discovered in this humble 
article the elixir of life. Be this as it may, it would appear only 
reasonable under the circumstances to find out the attitude 
taken up by some of the lowliest inhabitants of this planet 
towards this familiar household requisite, and it is the more 
opportune, as within the last few months special efforts have 
been made to ascertain something definite regarding the relation- 
ship existing between salt and micro-organisms. 

Now it is a common impression that salt butter keeps better 
than so-called fresh butter, and this impression is justified by 
universal experience, but I venture to say not one butter-maker 
in a thousand, if asked, could tell you the reason for this, neither 
has it ever occurred to them to put the question to themselves, 
The benumbing lack of intelligence which has so long hampered 
the dairy industry of this country, and which has borne such good 
fruit to our rivals on the Continent, promises, however, to make 
way for a better state of affairs: that is to say, if the sanguine 
anticipations of the enlightened founders of the scientific 
agricultural colleges, springing up in so many places, should be 
realised. With the keenest interest also will be watched the 
movement resulting in so many women seriously devoting their 
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energies and capital to farming their own land, to the manufacture 
of dairy produce, and even the breeding of stock. 

But to return to the question why salt butter keeps better 
than fresh butter. We must first realise that the bacterial 
population of a moderate-sized pat of butter may be reckoned by 
millions ; that a tiny lump only large enough to go intoa thimble 
has been known to be tenanted by nearly forty-eight millions ; 
that, in fact, in consuming a slice of bread and butter you may 
unconsciously be assimilating individual lives exceeding in number 
those of the whole of Europe! Thus the urgency for keeping 
these hordes in check, and hence the efforts which are made first 
to set up effectual barriers to their ingress by taking proper 
precautions in the production of milk, and, secondly, in the 
conduct of the processes involved in the manufacture and 
distribution of the finished article. Included in these processes 
is the addition of salt in such quantities as to justify the butter 
being known as salt butter; this addition being made with the 
object of extending the keeping powers of the butter, or in other 
words to suppress to a large extent the activities of the butter- 
bacteria. That salt does act in this manner is shown by the fact 
that in butter thus treated a very large reduction in the number 
of micro-organisms present is effected. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the common butter microbes do not by any means 
regard salt as their elixir of life! 

In this country boracic acid is said to be extensively used in 
butter as a preservative or antiseptic agent, whilst in the United 
States a recent Public Health document states that none was re- 
ported to have been found in the samples of butter examined. 
This is probably due to the fact that in America there exists a 
strong prejudice in favour of salt butter, whereas in this country 
the use of salt butter is the exception and not the rule. Hence 
in America salt can be used as a preservative instead of the boracic 
acid employed for that purpose in England. 

The densely populated condition of butter above referred to is 
not to be wondered at, if we realise that the raw material in the 
shape of milk may contain from half a million to as many as 
169 millions of bacteria in a few drops. 

In this connection I am tempted to refer to some researches 
made by a Russian investigator not long ago. M. Zakherbekoff 
carried out an elaborate inquiry into the bacterial quality of the 
milk supplied to St. Petersburg, and the figures he obtained are 
appalling. Milk described and supplied as the purest procurable 
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was found to contain a minimum of over 10 millions and a 

‘maximum of no less than 83 millions of bacteria in from 
twenty to twenty-five drops, whilst in other samples a minimum 
of 2,400,000 and a maximum of 114,500,000 were found. How 
unnecessary such bacterial pollution of milk is may be gathered 
from the fact that milk under normal healthy conditions contains 
no bacteria whatever as it issues from the cow; that if due pre- 
cautions of cleanliness &c. are observed milk may be obtained 
absolutely sterile or, in other words, entirely devoid of bacterial 
life. Such milk has frequently been procured from cows, in cases 
where it has been required in its natural state, free from bacteria, 
for experimental purposes. 

Some highly interesting investigations bearing upon this 
question of the bacterial pollution of milk have recently been 
made in Germany, at the Agricultural School of Oltuna, on the 
microbial contents of the air under different conditions in the 
buildings where cows are kept. 

These researches are of great practical importance, inasmuch 
as they clearly indicate the nature of some of the circumstances 
which affect the purity of our milk supplies. The air—a quart 
being examined each time—was tested at various times and at 
various levels in the cowsheds, with the following results: at 
about 3 feet above the floor, after hay and straw had been 
supplied to the cattle, an average of 3,193 bacteria were found, 
the highest figure obtained being 6,000; at a height of 30 
inches above the floor, when the midday milk was being drawn, 
1,448 were found; when the cows were resting at midday the 
air contained just above the floor an average of 1,210, whilst 
beneath the body of the cow the average number of germs found 
was 3,200. These results point very clearly to the undesir- 
ability of milking operations being carried on just after the cows 
have been supplied with hay and straw, the air being then full 
of dust particles and heavily charged with bacteria, and the 
milk becoming in consequence correspondingly laden with germ life. 

In this connection I am reminded of an experiment made 
by my husband and myself some years ago on the microbial 
eontents of the air in a barn where flail-threshing was being 
carried on. The air was full of dust, and no less than 8,000 germs 
were found to be falling on a square foot per minute. 

As regards salt water as a dwelling-place for micro-organisms, 
our evidence goes to show that they live in pure sea-water in 
numbers much resembling those found in pure fresh water; that 
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near the shore, within reach of pollution, they are present in large 
numbers, as many as a quarter of a million being found in a few 
drops, whilst many miles out to sea only six have been detected 
in the same quantity of water. This latter number is a figure 
often met with in the case of deep-well water obtained from the 
chalk, so that in respect to natural salt surroundings, as 
represented by the conditions afforded by sea-water of ordinary 
concentration, the numerical strength of bacteria is unaffected, 
and their attitude may be described as indifferent towards salt 
under these circumstances. It would be interesting to see if this 
attitude was maintained by bacteria in the Dead Sea, where the 
percentage of salt present is about ten times greater than that in 
ordinary sea-water. 

But in respect to these bacteria found in the ocean it must be 
remembered that they have doubtless, by a long series of 
vicissitudes involving the survival of the fittest, become ac- 
climatised to their surroundings, and that they may in fact 
almost be regarded as indigenous to sea-water. This view is 
supported by Fischer’s classical investigations of sea-water and 
sea-mud, in the course of which he found the total number 
present restricted to very few individual varieties. The question 
naturally arises, how are micro-organisms affected by a sudden 
transference to salt water, their previous history having afforded 
them no experience of such conditions of existence? Upon this 
point some incidental experiments made by Professor Percy 
Frankland, F.R.S., throw an interesting light. The microbe 
employed in this case was the well-known bacillus anthracis or 
anthrax bacillus, which in common with many other bacilli exists 
in two forms, that of rods and spores, the latter being amongst 
the hardiest examples of living matter with which we are 
acquainted. In this investigation anthrax in both forms was 
employed. A series of flasks of water were prepared, into each 
of which a definite number of these bacteria were placed; to one 
no additions of salt were made, whilst in the others salt in 
varying proportions was added. The number of anthrax bacteria 
to start with was 476; in the space of three hours this figure 
was reduced to 314 in the flask containing 1 per cent. of salt, to 
132 in the flask containing 3 per cent., and to 115 in the flask 
to which 10 per cent. had been added. Thus in respect to this 
particular micro-organism it is evident that, although only 
operating over such a short period of time as three hours, salt 
exercised a highly prejudicial effect, 
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With the exception of these last experiments, we have so far 
been ascertaining how bacteria are affected en masse by the 
presence of salt in their surroundings ; no regard has been paid to 
any predilections one way or the other possessed by the individual 
microbe towards salt. 

Knowing as we do that the apparent idiosyncrasies of bacteria 
are as unaccountable and fitful as any of those to be met with in 
life in a far loftier sphere of existence, their individual attitude 
towards additions of salt to their surroundings becomes of special 
interest, In the preparation of the jelly of which as a class they 
partake so greedily, salt is always added in certain quantities; it 
is in fact essential to the production of a culture-medium in which 
bacteria will live and multiply in the abundance necessary for 
scientific purposes. But it occurred to a learned Japanese in- 
vestigator, Dr, Teisi Matzuschita, to inquire how individual 
members of the bacterial community respectively liked doses of 
salt in their food supply, considerably in excess of that normally 
meted out to them. He was led to carry out this investigation 
on account of a very interesting and wholly unexpected pheno- 
menon observed by Hankin and Leumann in respect to salt and 
the plague microbe. These gentlemen found that if they added 
from 2} to 34 per cent. of common salt to the nutritive jelly 
upon which they grew plague bacilli, the latter underwent a 
transformation which completely concealed their identity. In- 
stead of presenting the familiar appearance under the microscope 
of short rods, and strings of beads hanging together in graceful 
chains, they looked repulsive and grotesque—so swollen that they 
resembled a big shapeless bladder, bearing no apparent relationship 
to their original form. This remarkable appearance was not a 
chance occurrence, but invariably accompanied these additions of 
salt ; and so permanent and individual a feature was it discovered 
to be under these conditions, that Hankin and Leumann claim to 
have established a new means for distinguishing these plague 
bacilli from other similar organisms. 

Dr. Matzuschita was so struck with this remarkable result 
that he set to work and examined a large number of different 
varieties of micro-organisms in regard to their behaviour in the 
presence of an excess of salt in their food material. His industry 
was amply rewarded by the interesting series of investigations he 
has been able to chronicle—results which resemble the tricks of 
a juggler, more than the sober achievements of a staid scientific 
experiment! Thus, to cite but a few examples, additions of from 
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1 to 10 per cent. of salt make short straight rods stretch out 
into long ones, certain other straight rods become bent and 
undulating, whilst others under this influence suffer from swollen 
heads, or, in other words, resemble a club-stick ; but more sur- 
prising than all are the freaks exhibited by certain cocci, or round 
dot-like microbes, which turn into rods, whilst certain rods are 
transformed into cocci. Morphologists may well throw up their 
hands in despair ! 

Whilst some bacteria entirely disapprove of so much salt in 
their food and refuse to grow, others revel in it, flourishing the 
more abundantly for its presence. Thus an organism obtained 
from the heart of a dead guinea-pig grew luxuriantly when it 
had from 3 to 5 per cent. of salt given to it, whilst without 
these additions hardly any growth whatever was visible. The 
diphtheria bacillus, again, grew splendidly when additions of 4 per 
cent. of salt were made to its food, whilst if the quantity was 
increased to 10 per cent. its growth was almost entirely sup- 
pressed. The typhoid bacillus, again, cannot exist, or only with 
the greatest difficulty, in the presence of from 8 to 10 per cent. 
of salt, whilst its first cousin, or, as some would call it, twin- 
brother, the bacillus coli communis, grows still quite obtrusively 
with additions of 8 per cent., although but feebly when this 
quantity is increased to 10 per cent. 

We could not have an apter illustration of the proverb that what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison, and if this applies to life 
so low down in the scale of existence as that represented by micro- 
organisms, how much more to life in its most complex manifesta- 
tions! The deeper we penetrate into the secrets of natural 
phenomena, the more solid becomes our conviction of the patience 
and infinite labour required to build up a single sound scientific 
fact, however trivial it may seem to be, and the fruitlessness of 
rushing at conclusions only to be rejected at leisure. 


G. C. FRANKLAND, 
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Fyander’s Widow. 


By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL), 


AvutTHoR or ‘ YEoMAN FiLEEtwoop, ‘Tue Duenna or a GeEntvs,’ 
‘In a Nort Country Viiuaags,’ ‘ Miss Eri,’ 
‘A DAUGHTER OF THE SolIL,’ &c, 


PART 1—THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Souvent femme varie, 
Bien fol est qui s’y fie. 


HE mistress of Littlecomb Farm had no cause to complain of 
the unpunctuality of any of her workpeople on the following 
morning. Each man appeared at the very moment he was supposed 
to appear, the maids were up betimes, and the business of the day 
progressed with far greater speed than usual. 

At dinner-time she again observed a group of men in the yard, 
smaller in number, however, than on the preceding day, and 
talking with dismal countenances and hesitating tones. Susan 
came presently to announce, as before, that some of the men 
wished to speak to her. 

Rosalie went out, and discovered a detachment of four await- 
ing her, two with plaintive, wobegone faces, the others in a state 
of surly depression. 

‘Missus,’ stammered James Bundy, ‘we be a-come—me and 
these here chaps—be a-come to ’pologise, and to say as we hopes 
ye won’t bear no malice, and as yell overlook what has passed. 
We'll undertake to give satisfaction from this time for’ard.’ 

‘Tis a pity you did not say that yesterday, James,’ said 
Rosalie severely. 

Bundy looked at Cross, and the latter’s jaw fell. 
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‘If ye’d please to overlook it, mum,’ resumed James, falter- 
ingly. ‘We was, so to speak, took by surprise wi’ the new rules, 
and we was persuaded ’—here he darted a reproachful glance at 
Joe—‘ I’ve got a long family, mum,’ he added tearfully, ‘and my 
wife—she be near her time wi’ the eleventh P 

‘Well, James, you have been foolish, but I do not altogether 
think it was your fault. I will make no definite promise, 
but I will see how you go on between this and Saturday 
week.’ 

‘I be to go on Saturday week ?’ ejaculated James, whose wits 
were none of the keenest, and who was more impressed by the 
severity of the tone than by Rosalie’s actual words. 

‘No, no, you foolish fellow! Come, I will give you another 
chance ; but mind you behave very well.’ 
~ Robert Cross next came forward. 

‘Mine be a very long family, too,’ he began, having evidently 
remarked the happy results which had ensued from Bundy’s plea. 
Rosalie stopped him : 

‘Well, I will give you another chance, Cross,’ she said. 
‘Next time, think twice before you follow a bad leader. As for 
you, Abel Hunt,’ she sajd, turning sternly to that gentleman, ‘I 
am at a loss to know what you can have to say—in fact, I have 
no wish to hear it, whatever it may be. You must go. No 
apology can atone for your insolence yesterday.’ 

‘ And how be you goin’ to manage about them pigs?’ inquired 
Abel plaintively. 

‘ That is no concern of yours.’ 

‘Mr. Sharpe was a-speakin’ to me yesterday,’ put in Job, very 
humbly, for his courage was fast oozing away, ‘an’ he did say 
*twould be terrible ill-convenient for ’ee to have so many chaps 
a-leavin’ together, an’ so me an’ my brother agreed as we'd ax to 
stop on.’ 

‘I can do very well without you,’ retorted Mrs. Fyander 
tartly. ‘No, Job, you have behaved too badly. You have 
been the ringleader in this disgraceful business—you must 
certainly go.’ 

‘On Saturday week ?’ faltered Job. 

‘ Yes, Saturday week—you and Abel. How Abel can suppose 
I could possibly keep him after such conduct, I can’t imagine. I 
certainly will not.’ 

‘Mr. Sharpe did say ’—Job was beginning, now almost in tears, 
when she interrupted him relentlessly. 
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‘Never mind what Mr. Sharpe said. I have quite made up 
my mind as to what I shall do.’ 

She was thoroughly in earnest, and the men knew it. They 
fell back ruefully, and their young mistress returned to the house, 
carrying her head very high and setting her face sternly. 

When her work was over that afternoon she set out, with a 
business-like air, on what seemed to be a tour of inspection ; first 
walking briskly along the rows of pigsties, the condition of which 
had on the day before given rise to so much controversy. Al! was 
now as it should be; Abel, Sam, and one or two of the other 
subordinates having devoted their attention to them at early dawn. 
Here were pigs of every age and degree, from the venerable matron 
to the spry young porker just beginning to devote himself to the 
serious business of life—namely, growing fat. Seventy-two in 
all, and most of them doomed to destruction within a few months : 
that was the part of the economy of farming which Rosalie most 
disliked ; it was the blot on the otherwise poetical and peaceful 
avocation. But she had hitherto been taught to consider the pre- 
sence of these pigs an absolute necessity. Was this really the case ? 
Might not she, with her woman’s wit, devise some better expedient 
by means of which the obnoxious animals could be dispensed with, 
and at the same time waste of skim-milk and whey avoided ? 

Leaving the yard, she betook herself to the orchard, where a 
few more porcine families were taking exercise. Their presence 
somewhat detracted from the picturesque appearance of the place, 
which, though the ‘ blooth’ or blossom had long since fallen, had 
still a considerable share of beauty of its own. The sunlight 
beating down now through the delicate green leafage brought out 
wonderful silvery lights from the lichened trunks, and outlined 
the curiously gnarled branches. It struck out a golden path 
across the lush grass for Rosalie to walk on, and she passed slowly 
down the glade with bent head and serious face. 

Turning when she reached the end to retrace her steps, she 
saw a well-known sturdy form approaching her, and advanced to 
meet Isaac Sharpe, still with a certain queenly air, and without 
quickening her pace.. Isaac’s countenance, on the contrary, wore 
a perturbed and puzzled expression; his brow was anxiously fur- 
— and he gazed hard at Mrs. Fyander as he hastened towards 

er. 

‘I'm a-feared ye’ve had a deal o’ trouble here,’ he began. 
“Yes; I followed your advice, you see.’ 
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‘And it didn’t altogether answer?’ said the farmer, with a 
nervous laugh. 

‘Oh, yes, it answered very well. I think the men knowI’m in 
earnest now.’ 

‘Them two Hunts come round to my place at dinner-time; 
they were in a taking, poor chaps! But ’twill do them good. 
All the same, I think I'd let ’em off, if I was you, Mrs. Fyander. 
Job be a roughish sort o’ chap, but he be a good cow-man; an’ 
Abel, he be wonderful with the management 0’ pigs.’ 

‘I’m not going to let them off,’ said Rosalie, her face harden- 
ing again as she thought of Abel’s maniacal dance, and of the loud 
voice which had frightened her, and of Job’s insolent manner when 
he had said, ‘The missus bain’t to my likin’.’ 

‘Well, but ’twill be a bit ’ard to find as good,’ Isaac objected. 
‘P’raps yell not better yourself. I doubt ‘twill be harder for 
you to get on wi’ strange men.’ 

‘T am not going to put strange men in their place. I am not 
going to hire any more men; I’m going to have women. I can 
manage women very well.’ 

‘But, my dear,’ cried Isaac, opening his eyes very wide, and 
speaking in horror-stricken tones, ‘ women can’t do men’s work.’ 

‘No, but they can do women’s work. I have thought it all 
out, Mr. Sharpe, and my mind is made up. Job and Abel must 
go. I shall put Sam Belbin in Job’s place.’ 

‘Well, he have behaved well to ’ee,’ conceded Isaac, unwil- 
lingly ; ‘ but he be young. I doubt if he’s fit for ’t.’ 

‘I’ve watched him,’ returned Rosalie positively, ‘and I think 
he’s quite fit for it. He has worked under Job for some time, and 
is a capital milker. I think he will manage very well. As to 
Abel, I shall put no one in his place, for I mean to sell the pigs.’ 

‘Sell the pigs!’ ejaculated Isaac—‘ at this time o’ year?’ His 
face became absolutely tragic, but Rosalie merely nodded. 

‘ Why, what’s to become o’ your skim-milk,’ he gasped, ‘an’ the 
whey, and that ?’ 

‘There will be no skim-milk, said Rosalie. ‘I shall make 
Blue Vinney cheese, as I used to make when I was with my grand- 
father. Some people are very fond of it. That is made entirely 
of skim-milk, you know. As for the whey, there will not be much 
nourishment in it, but I shall keep a few sows still, just to consume 
that and the butter-milk. They will not require much attention 
as they walk about here, you see, and there is always a lot of waste 
green stuff.’ 
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‘I don’t think ye’ll find many folks here what cares for the 
Blue Vinney cheese,’ said Isaac, still much dejected. ‘ Nay, ’tis 
all the Ha’-skim as they likes héreabouts. The Blue Vinney has 
gone out o’ fashion, so to speak.’ 

‘If they don’t buy them here I can send them to Dorchester,’ 
said the widow resolutely. ‘They used to buy them up there 
faster than I could make them. So you see there will be no 
waste, Mr. Sharpe; there will be less work to do outside, and 
therefore I shall not miss Job or Abel; but, as we shall be very 
busy in the dairy, I must have two or three extra women to help 
me.’ 

Isaac stared at her ruefully; she looked brighter than she 
had done since her husband’s death, but she also looked deter- 
mined. He shook his head slowly; his mind was of the strictly 
conservative order, and the contemplated abolition of pigs from 
the premises of this large dairy-farm seemed to him an almost 
sacrilegious innovation. Moreover, to sell pigs in July; to make 
cheeses that nobody in that part of the world cared to eat; to 
replace two seasoned men who knew their business—whatever 
might be their faults—with that dangerous commodity, woman- 
kind—the whole experiment seemed to him utterly wild, and 
pregnant with disaster. 

‘I mean to do it,’ said Rosalie, defying the condemnation in 
his face. ‘By this time next year you will congratulate me on 
my success.’ 

‘I hope so, I am sure,’ said Isaac in a slightly offended tone. 
‘I came here to advise ’ee, but it seems ye don’t want no advice.’ 

‘Oh yes, I do,’ she cried, softening in a moment. ‘I value 
it of all things, Mr. Sharpe. My one comfort in my difficulties is 
the thought that I can talk them over with you. I have laid my 
plan before you quite simply, in the hope that you would approve.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ said Isaac, somewhat mollified, ‘I don’t 
approve, d’ye see? Since you ask my advice, I'll tell ye plain 
that I don’t think the plan will work. Ye won't be able to sell 
your pigs to begin with; then ye’ll want a man wi’ more experi- 
ence than Sam to look after the cows; it bain’t such easy work— 
nay, that it bain’t. Then, as to gettin’ more women "bout the 
place, I don’t hold with the notion. I don’t think it ’ud benefit 
ye, my dear. I don’t trewly.’ 

Rosalie appeared to meditate. 

‘ Think it over, Mrs. Fyander,’ he urged ; ‘don’t do nothing in 
a hurry; that be my advice.’ 
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‘Thank you very much. Yes, Ill think it over. You'll 
come on Sunday, won’t you, Mr. Sharpe ?’ 

‘’Ees,’ agreed Isaac doubtfully. ‘’Ees, I’ll come on Sunday. I 
be main glad you be thinking of taking my advice, Mrs. Fyander.’ 

‘I am grateful to you for giving it,’ said Rosalie with a sweet 
smile ; and the farmer walked away, thinking that on the whole 
women were far less unreasonable than he had hitherto supposed. 

The next day was Thursday—early closing day at Branston— 
therefore no one was surprised when Mrs. Fyander, having as she 
averred some business to do in the town, ordered the gig in the 
forenoon. It was the first time she had used that vehicle since 
her husband’s death, and she looked sorrowful enough as she 
climbed into it, clad in her deepest weeds. 

The steady old horse looked round when she gathered up the 
reins, as though wondering at the innovation—for Elias had 
always been accustomed to drive—and was with some difficulty 
induced to start. 

‘Nigger be so wise as a Christian, that he be,’ commented 
Bundy, as the gig and its occupant disappeared. ‘He was a- 
standin’ and a-waitin’ for master, so sensible as I mid do myself. 
But he'll have to get used to the change the same as the rest 
of us.’ 

‘ Ay, an’ paps he'll not like it so very well,’ returned Abel 
sardonically. ‘Give a woman a whip in her hand, and she fancies 
she’s bound to lay it on.’ 

But Nigger was suffered to jog along the road at his own pace, 
for the old sadness which had fallen upon Rosalie had for a 
moment checked her eager spirit, and a new preoccupation was, 
moreover, now added to it. Would Elias approve of what she was 
about to do, or would he agree with Isaac? No, surely he would 
say that she knew best ; he was always pleased with anything 
she did. He used to say that she was the best manager he 
had ever known; and, on the other hand, used frequently to 
speak of Isaac’s ‘notions’ with good-humoured derision. It will 
be seen that Mrs. Fyander’s meditations over her friend’s advice 
had resulted, as indeed might have been expected, in the deter- 
mination to adhere to her original plan, and she was now on her 
way to interview two personages whose co-operation would be 
necessary in carrying it out. 

Her appearance in the shop of Mr. Hardy, the principal 
grocer of the town, caused a certain amount of commotion; 
everybody turned to look at the beautiful young widow, who had 
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indeed for many days past formed the principal topic of conver- 
sation among the townsfolk; and much interest was aroused by 
her murmured request to see Mr. Hardy in private. 

‘Certainly, Mrs. Fyander. Step this way, ma’am. John, open 
the door there !’ 

John Hardy, a tall, good-looking young man in a white linen 
jacket, hastened to obey his parent’s behest, and was even good 
enough to accompany the visitor along the passage which led 
from the shop to the family sitting-room. It was empty at this 
hour, Mrs. Hardy being presumably occupied in household duties ; 
and Mr. John ushered Rosalie in with much ceremony, and 
invited her to be seated in the best armchair. 

Some disappointment was perceptible in his ingenuous coun- 
tenance when he found that the interview which had been so 
mysteriously asked for was merely connected with cheese ; but his 
father listened to Rosalie’s proposition with grave attention. 

‘I don’t exactly see how the plan would work,’ he remarked, 
shaking his head. ‘We sell your Ha’skim cheeses very fairly 
well, Mrs. Fyander.’ Mr. Hardy was a discreet person, and was 
determined not to commit himself. ‘ But as for the Blue Vinney, 
I'd be very glad to oblige you, but I’m really afraid—you see 
there’s scarcely any demand for Blue Vinney nowadays. A few 
of the old folks ask for it now and then, but we don’t get, not 
to say, a reg’lar custom for’t, and it wouldn’t be worth our while 
to keep it.’ 

‘I am considered a particularly good hand at making Blue 
Vinney,’ said Rosalie. ‘I used to be quite celebrated for it when 
I lived near Dorchester—in fact, I could easily sell my cheeses 
now at Dorchester, only I thought I would give you the first offer 
as you have dealt with me so long.’ 

Growing warm in her excitement, she threw back her veil: 
John Hardy, gazing at her flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
thought Mrs. Fyander had never looked so handsome as in her 
widow’s weeds. 

‘Dorchester!’ commented the senior. ‘That would be a long 
way for you to send, ma’am.’ 

‘I am sure,’ put in the son quickly, ‘ we’d be sorry to think as 
Mrs. Fyander should need to take her cheeses to Dorchester, 

father.’ 

The elder Mr. Hardy glanced from one to the other of the 
two young faces, and, as Rosalie bestowed a grateful smile upon 
his son, an idea seemed to strike him, 
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‘ Well,’ he said good-naturedly, ‘ you are trying an experiment, 
I understand, Mrs. Fyander. There’s always a certain amount o’ 
risk in an experiment ; but still, ‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing have,” 
they say. If you're willing to venture I shall be glad to help 
you all I can. Send your cheeses to me, and I'll do my best to 
sell’em. I won’t promise to pay money down for ’em,’ he added, 
cautiously, ‘same as I do for the Ha’skims, but I'll try an’ sell 
‘em for you, and we can settle about them after.’ 

‘I am very much obliged,’ said Rosalie, a little blankly, how- 
ever, for she had not been accustomed to do business in this 
manner, 

‘We will use our utmost endeavours to push the goods—of 
that you may be sure,’ cried young John eagerly ; and she smiled 
upon him again, so graciously that he somewhat lost his head, 
and made several incoherent statements as to the excellence of 
Blue Vinney cheese for which his worthy father subsequently 
brought him to book. 

‘That’s not the way to get round a woman, my lad, he 
remarked. ‘Mrs. F. will just think you be right down silly; the 
notion o’ tellin’ her as Blue Vinney cheese was richer to the palate 
than Rammil—why, Rammil’s made altogether o’ good new milk, 
and this here’s nothin’ but skim. She makes cheese o’ skim 
instead o’ givin’ it to the pigs, and you go and tell her all that 
rubbish. She’s no fool—the widow isn’t—that isn’t the way to 
make up to her.’ 

Meanwhile Rosalie had driven across the market-place and up 
a side street to the house of a certain auctioneer, and to her 
great joy found him at home. 

He was a stout middle-aged man, with some pretensions to 
good looks, and more to being a dandy. He was attired ina 
sporting costume of quite correct cut, and received his visitor 
with an air of jovial hospitality. 

‘Delighted to see you, I’m sure, Mrs. Fyander. I feel 
honoured. I am at your service for anything you may wish— 
you may command me, ma’am.’ 

Rosalie had begun by expressing a desire to transact a little 
business with him, and now proceeded to explain its nature. 

‘I wish to sell my pigs by auction,’ she said. ‘I have about 
sixty-five to dispose of, and I should like the sale to take place as 
early as possible next week.’ 

‘Next week !’ ejaculated the auctioneer, his face falling. 

‘Yes,’ said Rosalie, with great decision, 
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‘But—have you considered the question? It would be 
difficult to sell off such a number of pigs at any season of the 
year, but now—in the height of the summer! If I may advise 
you, Mrs. Fyander, don’t be in such a hurry. Wait and sell the 
pigs at a more convenient time. Nobody’s killing pigs now, and 
most people as go in for fatting pigs have got as many as they 
want by this time.’ 

‘It must be next week,’ said the widow obstinately. Job and 
Abel were leaving on the Saturday, and the stock must be got 
rid of before the new era began. 

‘You'll lose to a certainty, ma’am,’ said Mr. Wilson, running 
his hand through his well-oiled hair. ‘ What with all the regula- 
tions on account of the swine fever, the selling of such a number of 
pigs would be a difficult matter—at any season, as I say, and 
you don’t give me no time scarcely to get out my bills 

‘The sale must take place before Saturday week,’ insisted 
Rosalie. ‘ You must do the best you can for me, Mr. Wilson.’ 

‘You may rely on that, Mrs. Fyander; but it really grieves 
me to think that you should lose so much.’ 

He paused, thoughtfully biting the end of one finger, and 
suffering his eyes meanwhile to travel slowly over the handsome 
face and graceful figure of his client. During this scrutiny 
he was not unobservant of the rich materials of which her 
dress was composed, and her general appearance of mournful 
prosperity. 

‘Well, I'll tell you what Ill do,’ he said. ‘It’s against my 
own interests, but I always like to oblige a lady—particularly such 
a lady as you, Mrs. Fyander. [ll drive round the country and 
see if I can persuade people to buy up those pigs by private 
contract. I know a pig-jobber over Shaftesbury side as might be 
glad to take a good many off you, if he got them at a low price. 
If I understand you, Mrs. Fyander, the price is not an object to 
you ?’ 

‘ No—o,’ faltered Rosalie. ‘Of course, I should like as much 
money as possible for them, but the price is not so important as 
to get rid of the animals as soon as possible.’ 

‘Just so,’ agreed the auctioneer cheerfully. ‘Well, Mrs. 
Fyander, I shall lose by it, as I say, but I will try and arrange 
matters for you in this way. Under the circumstances, ma’am, I 
grudge no time or trouble spent in your service. I am always 
thought to be a lady’s man—my late poor wife used to say that 
my consideration for ladies injured the business; but, as I used 
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to tell her, a man has a heart or else he hasn’t. Jf he has a heart 
—if he has more feelings than his neighbours, he isn’t to blame 
for it. ‘‘ Let the business go, my dear,” I'd say, “but don’t ask 
me to be hard on a woman.” ’ 

It had been whispered among the gossips of Branston that 
during the lifetime of the late Mrs. Wilson her lord had been 
wont to correct her occasionally with a boot-jack, but these 
rumours had not reached Rosalie’s ears; and even if they had 
she would probably have disbelieved them. Nevertheless, she 
did not quite like the manner in which the gallant auctioneer 
leered at her, nor his unnecessarily warm pressure of her hand on 
saying good-bye. 

She drove homewards with a mixture of feelings. The in- 
auguration of her new plan seemed to involve a considerable 
amount of risk, not to say loss; she felt conscious of the fact that 
she owed her very partial success more to the persuasion of her 
beauty than to faith in her prospects as a woman of business ; yet 


there was, after all, satisfaction in thinking that she had carried 
her point. 





CHAPTER VII. 


He that will not love must be 

My scholar, and learn this of me: 

There be in love as many fears 

As the summer’s corn has ears. 
Would’st thou know, besides all these. 
How hard a woman ’t is to please 
How cross, how sullen, and how soon 
She shifts and changes like the moon. 

HERRICK 


It was with some trepidation that Rosalie awaited Isaac’s visit on 
the Sunday following that long and eventful week. The good 
fellow was, indeed, so overcome when he found himself seated 
once more in the familiar chair, with the vacant place opposite to 
him, that she had not courage to make a confession which would, 
she knew, distress and annoy him—a confession which would have 
to be made, nevertheless. 

Her own eyes filled as she saw Isaac unaffectedly wiping away 
his tears with his great red-and-yellow handkerchief, and for some 
moments no word was spoken between them. She filled his pipe 
and lit it for him, but he suffered it to rest idly between his 
fingers, and made no attempt to sip at the tumbler of spirits and 
water which she placed at his elbow. 
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‘Let’s talk of him,’ she murmured softly, at last, bending 
forward. ‘Tell me about when you knew him first.’ 

‘Lard!’ said Sharpe with a sniff, ‘I know’d him all his life, 
I may say; I were with him when he were confirmed—and I 
were at both his weddin’s. Yours was the only one I wasn’t at.’ 

Rosalie straightened herself, feeling as if a douche of cold 
water had been unexpectedly applied to her. 

‘ Ah,’ went on Isaac, shaking his head mournfully, ‘I knowed 
his fust and his second missus well—they was nice women, both 
on’em. The fust was a bit near, but, as poor ’Lias used to say, 
‘twas a good fault. Ah, he’d say that—a good fault.’ 

He put his pipe between his lips, and immediately took it out 
again. 

‘The second Mrs. Fyander,’ he went on, ‘ was a good creatur’ 
too—very savin’; delicate, though; but he'd al’ays make allow- 
ances, her husband would, though it did seem to me sometimes as 
it was a bit disheartenin’ to a man when his wife got the ’titus 
just at the busiest time of year. Ah, he used to tell me often as 
it weren’t no use to be a dairy-farmer without you had a active wife.’ 

Rosalie fidgeted in her chair: these little anecdotes of Isaac 
seemed to her rather pointless under the present circumstances. 

‘ All I can say is,’ she remarked after a pause, ‘that J always 
found poor dear Elias the most considerate of men.’ 

‘Id’ ‘low ye did,’ said Isaac, turning his moist eyes upon her. 
‘He thought a deal o’ you—he did that. Says he to me the first 
night I come here, when you come home arter getting wed, “ Id’ 
low,” says he, “ she’s the best o’ the three.” ’ 

There was comfort in this thought, and Rosalie looked grate- 
fully at her visitor, whose eyes had again become suffused with 
tears as he recalled this touching tribute. 

‘He used to say,’ she observed presently in a low voice, ‘ that 
I was a very good manager, but I don’t think it was on that 
account alone he was so fond of me.’ 

‘’Ees, he did use to say you was a wonderful manager,’ said 
Isaac, disregarding the latter part of the sentence. ‘Many atime 
he’ve a-told me that you hadn’t got no equal as a manager.’ 

Sentiment was evidently not to be the order of the day, but 
here, at least, was an opportunity of introducing the little matter 
of business which weighed so heavily on Rosalie’s conscience. 

‘I think,’ she said, diffidently, ‘he would say I was wise in 
carrying out this new plan.’ 

‘What new plan ?’ inquired Isaac, pausing with his handker- 
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chief halfway to his eyes, and turning towards her sternly, though 
the tears hung upon his grizzled lashes. 

‘ Why, the one I spoke to you of—about doing away with the 
pigs, you know,’ she returned faintly. 

‘That there notion that I gi’e ye my advice agen?’ said 
Sharpe grimly. 

‘Yes,’ hesitatingly. ‘I thought it over, as you told me to, 
and I didn’t think I could manage differently. I find I can sell 
the pigs all right, and Mr. Hardy has promised to try and dispose 
of my Blue Vinney cheeses.’ 

Isaac blew his nose, returned his handkerchief to his pocket, 
and stood up. 

‘I’m glad to hear as ye can manage so well,’ he said sarcasti- 
cally. ‘You don’t want no advice, that’s plain; and I sha’n’t 
never offer you none agen. I'll wish ye good day, Mrs. Fyander.’ 

‘Oh, don’t go away like that,’ cried she piteously. ‘ Please 
don’t be offended with me. Such an old friend ; 

At this moment a figure passed across the window, and a loud 
knock was heard at the house-door. Rosalie rushed to the door of 
the parlour. 

‘Don’t let any one in, Susan,’ she cried. ‘Say ’m—I’m en- 
gaged. Stay at least a minute, Mr. Sharpe—I want to tell you 
—I want to explain.’ 

Throwing out one hand in pleading, she held open the parlour 
door an inch or two with the other, and presently the manly tones 
of Mr. Cross were heard through the chink. 

‘I am sorry to hear that Mrs. Fyander is engaged. Will you 
kindly inform her that I will call next Sunday ?’ 

‘Tell him, Susan,’ said her mistress, opening the door a little 
way, and speaking under her breath—‘tell him that I am always 
engaged on Sunday.’ 

Susan was heard to impart this information, and then the 
visitor’s tones were heard again : 

‘ That’s a pity! Tell her, if you please, that I shall ’ope to have 
the pleasure of finding herat home some afternoon during the week.’ 

‘[ am always out in the afternoon,’ said Rosalie, speaking this 
time so decidedly that it was not necessary for Susan to repeat her 
words. 

‘Oh!’ said the young man, addressing this time not the 
maid but the bright eye of which he caught a glimpse through 
the door, ‘then I shall take my chance of finding you in the 
morning.’ 

‘lam too busy to see any one in the morning,’ retorted Rosalie ; 
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and she shut the door with a finality which left Mr. Cross no 
option but to depart. 

‘ You see I do take your advice sometimes,’ said Rosalie, turn- 
ing to Isaac, and speaking in a plaintive tone, though a little 
smile played about her mouth. 

Isaac’s back was towards her, and he made no reply; as she 
approached the burly form, however, she saw his shoulders heave, 
and presently, to her great relief, discovered that he was shaking 
with silent laughter. 

‘Well, my dear, ye don’t do things by halves—I'll say that for 
‘ee,’ he chuckled. ‘ You've a-got rid o’ that there chap, anyhow. 
He'll not ax to come coortin’ again. Well, well, if ye manage as 
well in other ways I'll not say that ye bain’t fit to look arter 
yourself.’ 

‘But it was your advice, you know, Mr. Sharpe,’ she said 
demurely. ‘ You gave me the hint about shutting the door.’ 

‘I d’ ‘low I did,’ said Isaac ; and, being a good-natured and 
placable person, his transitory sense of resentment was soon 
replaced by thorough appreciation of the humorous side of the 
situation. 

The discomfiture of Samuel Cross gave a salutary lesson not 
only to himself, but to sundry other adventurous young men who 
had been a little hasty in their overtures to Mrs. Fyander. It 
was soon noised abroad that the young widow wished for the pre- 
sent to keep herself to herself, as the saying went, and that it 
would in consequence be advisable to abstain from making advances 
to her—at least, until she had laid aside her crape. 

For some months, therefore, Rosalie enjoyed comparative im- 
munity from the importunities which had so much annoyed her, 
while the new arrangements appeared to work amazingly well both 
within and without Littlecomb Farm. 

Job and Abel departed in due course; the pigs were sold 
—at considerable loss to their owner; Sam was installed as chief 
cowman, and sustained his honours cheerfully, without, however, 
appearing to be unduly elated; and three strapping damsels were 
engaged as dairy-maids. With their co-operation Mrs, Fyander 
turned out weekly a score and more of large round cheeses, which 
were stowed away in an upper room until, in course of time, 
they should become sufficiently ripe—some people might use 
the term mouldy—to have earned their title of ‘Blue Vinney’ 
cheese. 

This process took a considerable time, and meanwhile the pro- 
fits of the dairy were a good deal lessened since Rosalie had left 
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off making the Ha’skim cheeses, for which she had been so par- 
ticularly famed, and for which she had invariably received regular 
payment. Still, as she told herself, when the Blue Vinneys were 
disposed of, she would receive her money in a lump sum, and all 
would be the same in the end. 

Her chief trouble at this time arose from the frequent calls of 
Mr. Wilson, the auctioneer, who, though he could not be said to 
be regularly paying attention to Rosalie, found, nevertheless, 
sundry excuses for ‘dropping in’ and conversing with her at 
all manner of unseasonable times. He made, as has been implied, 
no direct advances; and Rosalie, moreover, could not treat him so 
unceremoniously as she had treated Mr. Cross, for she felt in a 
manner indebted to him about the sale of those unlucky pigs. 
He had carried the matter through for her with great difficulty to 
himself, as he frequently assured her, and he had steadily refused 
all remuneration. It was hard, therefore, for the young widow to 
repel or avoid him, and she was in consequence reluctantly obliged 
to endure many hours of his society. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Your own fair youth, you care so little for it, 
Smiling towards Heaven, you would not stay the advances 
Of time and change upon your happiest fancies. 
I keep your golden hour, and will restore it. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 


ONE September day Rosalie betook herself to the little church- 
yard where Elias lay at rest. Three months had elapsed since he 
had been taken from her, and she had not let a week pass without 
visiting and decorating his grave. She thought of him often, 
and her affectionate regret was in no way diminished ; yet, though 
she was now on her way to perform this somewhat melancholy 
duty, she advanced with a bright face and a rapid bounding 
step. 

‘She was young, full of vigour and elasticity, and on such a 
day as this—an exquisite golden day, full of sunshine, and yet 
with a tartness hinting of approaching autumn in the air—every 
fibre of her being thrilled with the very joy of life. 

When she knelt by her husband’s grave, however, her face 
became pensive and her movements slow. Taking a pair of 
garden shears from the basket which she carried, she clipped the 
short grass closer still, laid the flowers gently down on the 
smooth surface, placed the dead ones in her basket, and, after 
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lingering a moment, bent forward and kissed the new white 
headstone. 

As she rose and turned to go away, her face still shadowed by 
tender regret, she suddenly perceived that she was not alone. At 
a little distance from her, ensconced within the angle of the 
churchyard wall, a man was sitting, with an easel in front of him. 
Above the large board on the easel she caught sight of a brown 
velveteen coat and a flannel shirt loosely fastened with a brilliant 
tie; also of a dark face framed in rather long black hair and 
shaded by a soft felt hat of peculiar shape. From beneath its 
tilted brim, however, a pair of keen dark eyes were gazing with 
intense curiosity at the young woman, and, though he held a 
palette in one hand and a brush in the other, he was evidently 
more interested in her than in his painting. 

Rosalie, vexed that her recent display of feeling had been 
observed by this stranger, walked quickly down the little path, 
colouring high with displeasure the while, and assuming that 
stately carriage which came naturally to her in such emergencies. 

The gentleman turned slowly on his camp-stool, his eyes 
twinkling and his dark moustache twitching, and watched her 
till she was out of sight. 

Rosalie was clad in her morning print, and wore her wide- 
brimmed chip hat, so that her attire gave no indication of her 
station in life. As her tall figure disappeared the man rose, stepped 
past his easel—which supported a canvas whereon already appeared 
in bold firm lines a sketch of the antiquated church porch—and 
made his way up the path and across the grass to Elias Fyander’s 
grave, 

‘Let us see,’ he murmured; ‘that kiss spoke volumes. It 
must be a sweetheart at the very least; yet when she came 
swinging down the meadow-path she cert inly looked heart-whole. 
Here we are—a brand-new stone. Funny name—Elias Fyander! 
No—aged sixty-two. Must have been her father, or perhaps her 
grandfather—the girl looked young enough—-so all my pretty 
romance has come to nothing. I wish she had stayed a few 
minutes longer—I would give something to make a sketch of 
her.’ 

He went back to his work whistling, and thinking over 
Rosalie’s beautiful face and figure regretfully, and with an ad- 
miration that was entirely zsthetic, for he had a cheery, rotund 
little wife at home in London, and half a dozen children to 
provide for, so that he was not given to sentiment. 

It was, perhaps, because his admiration was so innocent and his 
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ambition so laudable, that a few days later his wish to transfer 
Rosalie’s charms to canvas was granted in a most unexpected way. 

It had been unusually hot, and the artist, having finished his 
sketch of the porch, was proceeding by a short cut through 
Littlecomb Farm to the downs beyond, in search of cooler air, 
when, on crossing a cornfield at the further end of which the 
reapers were busily at work, he suddenly came upon a woman’s 
figure lying in the shade of a ‘shock’ of sheaves. 

The first glance announced her identity ; the second assured 
him that she was fast asleep. She had removed her hat, and her 
clasped hands supported her head, the upward curve of the 
beautiful arms being absolutely fascinating to the artist’s eye. 
The oval face with its warm colouring, the slightly loosened 
masses of dark hair, were thrown into strong relief by the golden 
background ; the absolute abandonment of the whole form was so 
perfect in its grace that he paused, trembling with artistic 
delight, and hardly daring to breathe lest he should disturb her. 

But Rosalie, overcome with the heat and tired out after a 
hard morning’s work, slept peacefully on while he swung his 
satchel round, opened it quickly, and began with swift deft 
fingers to make a rapid sketch of her. A few light pencil strokes 
suggested the exquisite lines of the prostrate form, and he had 
already begun to dash on the colour, when, with a loud shriek and 
flapping of wings, a blackbird flew out of the neighbouring hedge, 
and Rosalie stirred and opened her eyes. 

Rosalie’s eyes always took people by surprise, and the artist, 
who had not before noticed their colour, suffered his to rest upon 
them appreciatively while they were still hazy with sleep; but 
when, with returning consciousness, he observed a sudden wonder 
and indignation leap into them, he threw out his hand hastily. 

‘One moment, if you please—stay just as you are for one 
moment.’ 

Still under the influence of her recent heavy slumber, and 
taken aback by the peremptory tone, Rosalie obeyed. 

‘What are you doing?’ she inquired suspiciously, but without 
changing her posture. 

‘Don’t you see?’ he returned. ‘I am making a picture of 
you.’ . 

A warm tide of colour spread over the upturned face. 

‘You shouldn’t do that without asking my leave.’ 

‘A man must take his chances where he finds them,’ said the 
artist. ‘I don’t often get such a chance as this. Iam a poor 
man, and can’t afford to let an opportunity slip.’ 
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He had a shrewd sallow face and kind merry eyes, and as he 
spoke he paused in his work and smiled down at her. 

‘I don’t want to be disobliging,’ said Rosalie, ‘ but I—I don’t 
like it. I fell asleep by accident—I shouldn’t have thrown 
myself down like this if I had thought any one was likely to see me.’ 

‘All the better, commented he. ‘You couldn’t have put 
yourself into such a position if you had tried to. It has evidently 
come naturally, and it is simply perfect.’ 

He paused to squeeze out a little colour from one of the tiny 
tubes in his open box, and again smiled encouragingly down at 
his model. 

‘Now will you oblige me by closing your eyes again? No, 
don’t screw them up like that; let the lids drop gently—so, very 
good. “Tis a pity to hide the eyes—one does not often see blue 
eyes with such Murillo colouring ; but the length of the lashes 
makes amends, and I want you asleep.’ 

Again a wave of colour swept over Rosalie’s face: the stranger 
marked it approvingly, and worked on. 

‘Is it nearly done?’ she inquired presently. ‘You said you 
would only be a moment.’ 

‘T find it will take several moments, but I am sure you would 
not grudge me the time if you knew what a wonderful piece of 
good fortune this is for me.’ 

* How can it be good fortune for you ?’ 

‘Don’t frown, please ; let the lids lie loosely. I will tell you 
why I consider this meeting a piece of good fortune. Do you 
know what it is to make bread-and-butter ? ’ 

‘I make butter three times a week,’ returned Rosalie, some- 
what amused; ‘and I make bread too, sometimes.’ 

‘ Well, I have got to make bread-and-butter every day of my 
life, not only for myself, but for my wife and six small children, 
and I have nothing to make it with but this. You may open your 
eyes for a moment if you don’t move otherwise.’ 

Rosalie opened her eyes, and saw that he was bending towards 
her, and holding out a paint-brush. 

‘Now, go to sleep again,’ he went on. ‘ Yes, that’s what I 
make my bread-and-butter with ; and it isn’t always an easy task, 
because there are a great many other chaps who want to make 
bread-and-butter in the same kind of way, and we can never be 
quite sure which among the lot of us will find the best market for 
his wares. But I shall have no difficulty in disposing of you, I 
am certain—therefore, I consider myself in luck.’ 

‘Do you mean that you will sell that little picture of me ?’ 
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‘Not this one, but a big one which I shall make from it. It 
will go to an exhibition, and people will come and look at it. As 
the subject is quite new and very pretty, I shall ask a big price 
for it, and there will be lots of bread-and-butter for a long time 
to come.’ 

‘But would anybody care to buy a picture of a woman whom 
they don’t know, lying asleep in a cornfield?’ cried Rosalie 
incredulously, and involuntarily raising her drooped lids. 

‘Most certainly they will,’ responded the artist confidently. 
‘This will be a lovely thing when it is done. I shall come 
here to-morrow and make a careful study of this stook against 
which you are lying, and of the field; and I shall look about for 
a few good types of harvesters to put in the middle distance.’ He 
was speaking more to himself than to her, but Rosalie listened 
with deep interest, and watched him sharply through her half- 
closed lids. Suddenly she saw him laugh. 

‘Perhaps if I come across a very attractive specimen of a 
rustic, I may place him just behind the stook here, peering 
through the sheaves at you, or bending forward as if he were 
going to——’ 

‘Oh, don’t ;’ cried Rosalie, starting violently and opening her 
eyes wide. ‘No, I won’t have it, I won’t be in the picture at all 
if you put anything of that kind in !’ 

‘ Not—if I chose a particularly nice young man?’ inquired 
the painter, still laughing softly to himself. ‘ Not if I chose—the 
young man ?’ 

‘IT am sure I don’t know what you mean,’ protested she; Ler 
cheeks crimson again and her lips quivering. ‘There is no young 
man.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me, my dear child, that with that face 
you have lived till now without any one courting you—as I suppose 
they would call it?’ 

‘Oh, of course they court me,’ Rosalie hastened to admit ; 
‘but. I hate them all. And they are all very ugly,’ she added 
eagerly, ‘and would look dreadful in a picture.’ 

‘There, you are frowning again. Come, let us talk of some- 
thing less exciting. Keep still, please. So you make butter three 
times a week, do you? You are a farmer’s daughter, I suppose ?’ 

‘I was a farmer’s granddaughter,’ she returned. ‘My father 
was a schoolmaster.’ 

‘ Ah, that accounts for your educated way of speaking.’ 

‘No, father died when I was quite a baby, but my grandfather 
sent me to school,’ 
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‘Then you live with your mother, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, I live alone here. This farm belongs to me.’ 

She could not help peeping out beneath her lashes to judge 
of the effect of her words, and was gratified when the busy brush 
paused and the dark eyes glanced down at her in astonishment. 

‘You live alone here? But this is a big farm—you can’t 
manage it all yourself ?’ 

‘Yes, I do. It is hard work, but I contrive to doit. Iam 
rather lonely, though.’ 

‘ That will be remedied in time,’ said the artist encouragingly. 
‘The right man will come along, and perhaps,’ he added with that 
queer smile of his, ‘ you won’t find him so ugly as the rest.’ 

‘You don’t know who I am or you wouldn’t speak like that,’ 
said Rosalie with dignity; adding, with a softer inflexion of her 
voice: ‘The right man has come—and gone. I am a widow.’ 

And unclasping the hands beneath her head, she thrust for- 
ward the left one with the shining wedding-ring. 

Confusion and concern now replaced the careless gaiety of the 
stranger’s face. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said earnestly ; ‘I did not know. You 
look so young—lI could not guess—but I am very sorry for my 
foolish talk.’ 

‘I was married four years,’ said Rosalie softly. Something 
gentle and kindly about the man invited confidence. ‘ My poor Elias 
has only been dead three months.’ She paused abruptly, astonished 
at the sudden expression of blank bewilderment on the other’s face. 

‘Your husband’s name was Elias?’ he queried. ‘I beg your 
pardon for what must seem idle curiosity. Was it—was it his 
grave that I saw you visiting the other day ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Rosalie, sighing and blushing ; ‘ yes: I—I thought 
I was alone.’ 

‘ Aged siaty-two !’ quoted the artist to himself, and he raised 
his hand to his mouth for a moment to conceal its tell-tale quiver- 
ing. He thought of the girl’s elastic gait on the morning when 

he had first seen her, and scrutinised once more the blooming face 
and admirably proportioned form before him; then, shaking his 
head slowly, went on with his work. 

‘Perhaps I shall call this picture “The Sleeping Beauty,”’ he 
observed after a pause, with apparent irrelevance. ‘ You know the 
story, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t think it would be a good name. She was a 
Princess who went to sleep in a palace in the wood, and I am 
just I—in my working dress, asleep in a cornfield.’ 
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‘These are mere details,’ said he. ‘The main points of the 
story are the same. She woke up all right, you know. You will 
wake up some day, too, my beauty.’ 

He put such meaning into the words, and smiled down at her 
so oddly, that she felt confused and uncomfortable. It was not 
that her pride was wounded at the liberty he had taken in apply- 
ing such aterm to her: his admiration was so evidently impersonal 
that it could not offend her, and, moreover, his allusion to his wife 
and children had had a tranquillising effect. But the man’s 
look and tone when he made this strange remark filled her 
with vague disquietude; both betrayed a secret amusement 
mingled with something like compassion. ‘She would wake up 
some day,’ he said; but she did not want to wake up! She was 
quite happy—at least, as happy as could be in her bereaved 
state—she asked nothing more from life. It would be certainly 
more unpleasant than the reverse to discover that life had sur- 
prises in store for her. But why need she trouble herself about 
a prophecy so idly uttered, and by an absolute stranger? Never- 
theless, she did trouble herself, not only throughout the remainder 
of the time that the artist was completing his sketch, but 
frequently afterwards. 

‘You will wake up some day, my beauty!’ Oh no, no; let 
her sleep on if this placid contented existence were indeed sleep ; 
let her dream away the days in peace, until that time of awakening 
which would re-unite her to Elias. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Then, proud Celinda, hope no more 
To be implor’d or woo’d ; 
Since by thy scorn thou dost restore 
The wealth my love bestow’d ; 
And thy disdain too late shall find 
That none are fair but who are kind. 
THOMAS STANLEY. 


WHEN the artist had gone away, after lingering some days longer 
to complete his studies for the projected picture, the tenor of 
Rosalie’s existence flowed on as calmly as even she could desire. 
She made and sold her butter; had her cheeses conveyed to Mr. 
Hardy’s establishment in Branston ; superintended the harvesting 
of her potatoes and mangels; laid in her winter store of oil- 
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cake; and fattened sundry turkeys and geese for the Christmas 
market. 

Early on a winter’s afternoon Rosalie Fyander might have 
been seen walking slowly across the downs in the neighbourhood 
of Isaac Sharpe’s farm. She carried a large basket, and every 
now and then paused to add to the store of scarlet berries or shin- 
ing evergreen which she was culling from thicket and hedgerow 
for Christmas decoration. 

All at once she was surprised by hearing a step on the path 
behind her and a man’s voice calling her name, and, turning, 
descried the tall and somewhat ungainly person of Andrew Burge. 

Though it wanted yet a few days of Christmas, that gentleman, 
who was of a social turn of mind, had evidently begun to celebrate 
the festival, and Rosalie, gazing at him, was somewhat dismayed 
on perceiving the flushed hilarity of his countenance and the 
devious gait by which he approached. 

She paused reluctantly, however, and shook hands with him 
when he eame up. 

‘T’ve been calling at your place, Mrs. Fyander,’ he observed, 
‘to wish you the compliments of the season.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ said Rosalie. ‘The same to 
you, Mr. Burge.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the young man, rolling an amorous eye at her, ‘I 
was most wishful, Mrs. Fyander, to give you my Christmas 
greetings in person.’ 

‘You are very good,’ said she. ‘I wish youa merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. And now I think I must be moving 
home, for I am very busy to-day.’ 

‘Allow me to escort you, urged Andrew. ‘Twas a dis- 
app’intment to me not to find youat home. I am rej’iced to have 
overtaken you, and anxious to prorogue the interview. There’s a 
season for condoliances and a season for congratulations. This 
here is the time for congratulations, and I am anxious, Mrs. 
Fyander, ma’am, to prorogue it.’ 

‘My work is waiting for me at home,’ said the young widow 
in alarm. ‘I am afraid I shall have no time to attend to you; 
but, perhaps, some other day: ; 

She broke off and began to walk away rapidly ; but the uneven, 
lumbering steps kept pace with hers. 

‘Christmas comes bat once a year,’ remarked Mr. Burge, 
somewhat thickly. ‘’Tis a joyful season—a season as fills a man’s 
eart with ‘ope and ’appiness.’ 
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This observation appearing to call for no rejoinder, Rosalie let 
it pass unnoticed except by a slight quickening of her pace; to 
no purpose, however, for her unwelcome companion kept by her 
side. 

‘Christmas for ever!’ he ejaculated huskily, with an appro- 
priate flourish of his hat. Instead of restoring it to its place 
after this sudden display of enthusiasm, he continued to 
wave it uncertainly, not over his own head, but over Rosalie’s, 
leering the while in a manner which materially increased her 
discomposure. All at once she saw that a sprig of mistletoe was 
tucked into the band of Mr. Burge’s head-gear, and almost at the 
moment she made this discovery he lurched forward, so as to bar 
her progress, and bent his face towards hers. 

‘How dare you!’ cried Rosalie, thrusting him from her with 
a vigorous push; then, as he momentarily lost his equilibrium 
and staggered backwards against the hedge, she fairly took to her 
heels and fled from him at full speed, not towards her own home, 
but to Isaac Sharpe’s premises. 

‘O Mr. Sharpe!’ she cried breathlessly. ‘Oh, oh, save me! 
He’s after me!’ 

‘ Who's arter you, my dear? Why, you be a-shakin’ same as 
an aspen-tree. What in the name o’ Goodness has put you in 
such a state ?’ 

‘Oh, it’s—it’s that dreadful Andrew Burge. He overtook me 
on the downs and tried to kiss me. I think he’s tipsy, and I know 
he’s running after me.’ 

‘Nay now, my dear, don’t ’ee take on so. He'll not hurt ye 
here—I’ll see to that. Dang his impidence! Tried to kiss ye, 
did he? That chap needs to be taught his place.’ 

‘I’m sure he’s coming down the path now,’ cried Rosalie, 
wringing her hands. ‘ Oh, dear, if he doesn’t come here I dare say 
he’ll go back to the farm, and I shall find him there when I go 
home.’ . 

‘ Now, don’t ’ee go on shakin’ and cryin’ so. Don’t ye be so 
excited, Rosalie,’ said Isaac, who was himself very red in the face 
and violently perturbed. ‘Come, I'll walk home along of ye, and 
if I do find him there I'll settle him—leastways, if you'll give me 
leave. Ye don’t want to have nothin’ more to say to en, do ye? 
Very well, then, ’twill be easy enough to get rid of en.’ 

So Isaac Sharpe, without pausing to pull a coat over his smock- 
frock, duly escorted Mrs. Fyander across the downs and home by 
the short cut; and, as Rosalie had surmised, Susan greeted them 
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on the threshold with the pleasing information that Mr. Burge 
was waiting for her in the parlour. 

‘Very good,’ said Isaac. ‘ Leave en to me, my dear. Jist 
you go to the dairy, or up to your room, or anywheres ye like ou to’ 
the road. I'll not be very slack in getting through wi’ this here job.’ 

He watched her until she had disappeared from view, and 
then suddenly throwing open the parlour door shouted in sten- 
torian tones to its solitary occupant : 

‘Now then, you must get out o’ this!’ 

Burge, who had been sitting in a somnolent condition before 
the fire, woke up, and stared in surprise mingled with alarm at 
the white-robed giant who advanced threateningly towards him 
through the dusk. 

‘Why, what does this mean?’ he stammered. 

‘What does this mean?’ repeated the farmer in thundering 
tones. ‘It means that you're a rascal, young fellow.’ 

And Isaac qualified the statement with one or two specimens 
of ‘language’ of the very choicest kind. 

‘What do you mean, eh,’ he pursued, standing opposite the 
chair where Andrew sat blinking, ‘ by running arter young females 
on them there lonesome downs, when you was not fit for nothin’ 
but a public bar, frightenin’ her, and insultin’ her till she was 
very near took with a fit on my doorstep? What do ye mean, 
ye villain, eh? If ye wasn’t so drunk that you couldn’t stand up 
to me for a minute I'd have ye out in that there yard and I’d give 
ye summat !’ 

Mr. Burge shrank as far back in his chair as was compatible 
with a kind of tipsy dignity, and inquired mildly : 

‘ Why, what business is it of yours, Mr. Sharpe?’ 

‘It’s my business that I won’t have ’Lias Fyander’s widow 
insulted nor yet put upon, nor yet bothered by folks as she don’t 
want to ha’ nothin’ to say to.’ 

‘ Mr. Sharpe,’ protested Andrew—*‘ Mr. Sharpe, I cannot permit 
such interference. My intentions was honourable. I meant 
matrimony, and I will not allow any stranger to come between 
this lady and me.’ 

‘Ye meant matrimony, did ye?’ said Isaac, exchanging his 
loud, wrathful tone for one of withering scorn. ‘ Mrs. Fyander 
doesn’t mean matrimony, though—not wi’ the likes o’ you. Come, 
you clear out o’ this; and don’t you never go for to show your 
ugly mug here again, or my cluster o’ five will soon be no stranger 
to it, I promise you!’ 
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He held up a colossal hand as he spoke, first extending the 
fingers in illustration of his threat, and then clenching it into a 
redoubtable fist. 

Andrew sat upright in the elbow-chair, his expressionless eyes 
staring stolidly at his assailant, but without attempting to move. 
Through the open door the sound of whispers and titters could 
have been heard had either of the men been in a condition to 
notice such trivial matters. 

‘Now, then!’ repeated Sharpe threateningly. 

Andrew Burge drew himself up. 

‘ This contumacious behaviour, Mr. Sharpe, sir,’ he said, ‘ has 
no effect upon me whatever. My intentions is to make an 
equivocal offer of marriage to Mrs. Fyander, and from her lips 
alone will I take my answer. I shall sit in this chair,’ he 
continued firmly, ‘ until the lady comes in person to give me her 
responsory.’ 

‘You will, will ye?’ bellowed Isaac. ‘Ye be a-goin’ to sit 
there, be ye? Ye bain’t, though! That there chair’s my chair 
I’d have ye know, and I'll soon larn ye who have got the right to 
sit in it.’ 

With that he lunged forward, thrusting the ‘ cluster of five’ so 
suddenly into Andrew’s face that that gentleman threw himself 
heavily backwards, and the chair, being unprovided with castors, 
overbalanced, and fell violently to the ground. 

Undeterred by the catastrophe and the peculiar appearance 
presented by Mr. Burge’s flushed and dazed countenance as he 
stared helplessly upwards, contemplating probably a thousand 
stars, Isaac seized the chair by the legs and began to drag it across 
the floor, bumping its occupant unmercifully in his exertions. His 
own countenance was, indeed, almost as purple in hue as Andrew’s 
by the time he reached the door, which was obligingly thrown 
open as he neared it, revealing Sam Belbin’s delighted face. The 
alarmed countenances of the maids peered over his shoulder, while 
a few manly forms were huddled together in the passage. Mr. 
Sharpe’s extremely audible tones had attracted many eager lis- 
teners; nothing so exciting had taken place at Littlecomb since 
Elias Fyander’s funeral. 

‘Here, you chaps,’ cried the farmer, still tugging violently 
at the chair, and panting with his efforts; ‘ here, come on, some 
on you. Lend a hand to get rid o’ this here carcase.’ 

Nothing loth, the men sprang forward, and between them the 
chair with its occupant was dragged out of the room and along the 


passage. 
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* What’s he been a-doin’ of?’ inquired Sam with great gusto, 
as he dropped his particular chair-leg on the cobble-stones in the 
yard. 

‘Never you mind what he’ve been a-doin’ of,’ returned Isaac, 
straightening himself and wiping his brow. ‘Get him out of 
that there chair, and trot him off the prémises—that’s what you've 
a-got to do.’ 

Andrew Burge was with some difficulty set on his legs, and 
after gazing vacantly round him appeared to recover a remnant 
of his scattered senses. 

‘Tll summons you, Mr. Sharpe,’ he cried. ‘The liberties of 
the British subject is not to be vi’lently interfered with! I leave 
this spot,’ he added, looking round loftily but unsteadily, ‘ with 
contumely !’ 

Any one who had subsequently seen Sam and Robert conduct- 
ing the suitor to the high road would have endorsed the truth of 
this remark, though Mr. Burge, according to his custom, had merely 
used the first long word that occurred to him without any regard 
to its appropriateness. 

Returning to the house, Isaac went to the foot of the stairs and 
called out Rosalie’s name in a mildly jubilant roar. 

‘Come down, Mrs. Fyander; come down, my dear! He be 
gone, and won’t never trouble you no more, I'll answer for’t.’ 

Rosalie came tripping downstairs, smiling, in spite of a faintly 
alarmed expression. 

‘What a noise you did make, to be sure!’ she remarked ; 
‘and what a mess the parlour is in!’ 

‘We did knock down a few things, I d’ ‘low, when we was 
cartin’ en out of this,’ returned Isaac apologetically. ‘He was 
a-settin’ in my chair, and he up and told me to my face as he'd 
go on a-settin’ there till he seed ’ee—that were comin’ it a bit too 
strong !’ 

He was helping her as he spoke to pick up the scattered furni- 
ture, and to restore the table-cloth and books, which Andrew had 
dragged down in falling, to their places. 

These tasks ended, he faced her with a jovial smile. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘ he won’t trouble youagain, anyhow. There’s 
one o’ your coortin’ chaps a-gone for good.’ 

‘I wish you could get rid of them all in the same way,’ said 
Rosalie gratefully ; adding in a confidential tone, ‘there’s Mr. 
Wilson, now—-he keeps calling and calling, and he follows me 
about, and pays me compliments—he is very tiresome’ 
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‘Be he?’ returned the farmer with a clouded brow. ‘ Ah, and 
he bain’t a chap for you to be takin’ notice on, nohow. Id give 
en the sack if I was you.’ 

‘Why, you see, I don’t like to be rude; and he was kind about 
the pigs. But I wish some one would drop him a hint that he is 
wasting his time in dangling about me.’ 

She broke off suddenly, for at that moment the interested and 
excited countenance of Sam Belbin appeared in the doorway, and, 
though he was a favourite with his mistress, she did not see fit to 
discuss such intimate affairs in his hearing. 

The news of Isaac Sharpe’s encounter with young Andrew 
Burge soon flew round the neighbourhood, evoking much comment, 
and causing constructions to be placed upon the farmer’s motives 
which, if he had heard them, would have sorely disquieted that 
good man. 

‘He be a-goin’ to coort Widow Fyander hisself, for certain,’ 
averred Mrs. Paddock. ‘D’ye mind how I did say that day as 
there was all the trouble yonder at Littlecomb—‘ How nice,” 
says I, ‘‘ master did speak of her!”—d’ye mind? He were quite 
undone about her. “ Pore young creatur’,” says he, so feelin’ as he 
could. ‘ D’ye mind? Mrs. Belbin,” I said, says I, “‘ master be a 
very feelin’ man.”’ 

‘ Ah, I can mind as you said that,’ returned Mrs. Belbin ; ‘ but 
my Sam he d’ ‘low as Mrs. Fyander wouldn’t so much as look at 
master. ‘‘ Not another old man,” says he. And, mind ye,’ added 
Mrs. Belbin, confidentially dropping her voice, ‘Sam’s missus do 
think a deal o’ he.’ 

Mrs. Paddock folded her arms, and looked superciliously at 
her neighbour. 

‘ Nay now,’ said she, ‘ your Sam ull find hisself mistook if he 
gets set on sich a notion as that.’ 

‘What notion?’ returned the other innocently. ‘I never said 
nothin’ about no notion at all. You've a-got such a suspectin’ 
mind, Mrs. Paddock, there’s no tellin’ you a bit o’ news wi’out you 
up an’ take a body’s character away.’ 

At this moment the impending hostilities between the two 
matrons were averted by the advent of a third—Mrs. Stuckhey by 
name, wite of Robert Stuckhey, who worked at Littlecomb. 

‘My ’usband did say,’ she remarked, negligently scratching 
her elbows, ‘as Mr. Sharpe seemed very intimate wi’ missus. 
‘My dear,” he says to her. Ah, Stuckhey d’ say as Mr. Sharpe 
do often call missus “my dear.” And he did say as he seed en 
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come walkin’ home wi’ her this arternoon, quite lovin’ like, in a 
smock-frock, jist the same as if he was in his own place. “Go 
upstairs, my dear,” says he j 

‘In his smock-frock?’ interrupted Mrs. Paddock eagerly. 
‘ Were it a new smock-frock, did Mr. Stuckhey say ?’ 

‘Very like it were,’ replied Mrs. Stuckhey, accommodatingly. 
‘My master he bain’t one as takes much notice, and if it had 
a-been a old one he’d scarce ha’ thought o’ mentionin’ it to me.’ 

‘Then you may depend, Mrs. Belbin,’ cried Mrs. Paddock tri- 
umphantly, ‘as master be a-coortin’ o’ Widow Fyander! A new 
smock-frock! ’tis the very thing as a man like he ’ud wear when 
his thoughts was bent on sich matters! I do mind as my father 
told me often how he did save an’ save for eleven weeks to buy 
hisself a new smock to go a-coortin’ my mother in. Ah, wages 
was terrible low then, and he weren’t a-gettin’ above seven shillin’ 
a week ; but he did manage to put by a shillin’ out o’ that. The 
smock—it were a white ’un—did cost eleven shillin’, and he did 
save eleven weeks. And, strange to say, when he and my mother 
did wed, they did have eleven children.’ 

Utterly routed by this incontrovertible testimony, Mrs. Belbin 
withdrew to her own quarters, leaving the other two ragged heads 
bobbing together in high enjoyment of the delectable piece of 
gossip. 

Before the morrow the entire village knew that Farmer Sharpe 
had arrived at Littlecomb with his arm round Widow Fyander’s 
waist, that he had spoken to her in the tenderest terms, had 
avowed his intention of hammering each and every one of her 
suitors, and had bought himself a brand-new and beautifully 
embroidered smock-frock for the express purpose of courting her 
in it. 





(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


{VEN in notes which avoid public affairs it is impossible not 
to touch, however briefly, on the great national misfortune 
and deep personal sorrow with which the century opens for 
British subjects. It is not too much to say that the grief is 
personal to each of us, and by all most acutely felt. Her noble 
and gentle heart, for so many years loyal to the Dead, but ever 
open to the sorrows of her people: her wisdom, her tact, nay her 
genius, endeared the Queen to her country: and she was loved as 
perhaps no Sovereign has been loved. For the difficult and 
embarrassing post of a constitutional monarch she had a true 
genius: a genius of which she set practically the first example. 
Many were her private sorrows, but in one public sorrow, the 
death of Gordon, Her Majesty did not conceal her grief for what 
she would have prevented, but could not prevent. The nation 
knew that she felt with it. Doubtless she owed much to the 
illustrious example of her Consort, whose part was even more 
difficult than her own. Since Alfred there has been no prince so 
good, since St. Margaret of Scotland no Queen so admirable. 
She is canonised in the hearts of her people, who, as history tells 
the inner truth of her long and beneficent reign, must learn even 
more of her virtues, her wisdom, her personal and _ political 
courage, her constancy to duty, unwavering till her latest hour. 


* * 
* 


Other sorrows the new year brought us, as in the death of the 
Bishop of London, whose youth and energy and charm were 
unabated by years. Of the Churchman I am not able to speak, 
but may bear a word of witness to the kind and constant friend, 
in whose company, for thirty years, I have had so much pleasure, 
never touched by an unkind word or look. His humour was as 
inexhaustible as his energy: his lifelong burden of heavy work, 
as a scholar, a teacher, a parish clergyman, a professor, and a 
bishop, he wore ‘lightly as a flower.’ Were it fitting, now and 
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here, an anecdote could be told of his personal courage in endea- 
vouring to save life, in circumstances very unusual and trying. 
His later duties, which to any one else would have been most 
wearing, prevented him from completing his natural work as an 
historian, of which his book on Queen Elizabeth is the most 
easily accessible, and perhaps most useful and entertaining. As 
a public speaker he had his days, like others, but one speech of 
his, at the dinner of the Royal Academy, dwells in my memory 
as the best, in all senses, that I ever heard on such an occasion. 
It was not an essay: it was clearly and deeply thought out, 
humorous with no false facetiousness, and admirably delivered. 
Imperishable youthfulness, swiftness, and keenness characterised 
his intellect. He always enjoyed doing what he had to do, from 
rowing in his college boat to setting forth the history of the 
Popes, or quieting the theological passions of his vast see, and 
advising the innumerable people who came for counsel on a 
wonderful diversity of affairs. In another age he might have 
been one of the great Churchmen of the world—a Wolsey, a 
Kennedy, or a Beaton ; but his lot was more fortunately cast, in 
days when the heads of the Church are not expected to rule 
secular affairs. He leaves the tasks which we hoped that for 
many years he would have performed, and he leaves no one 
like him. 


om * 
* 


Another man who assuredly leaves no one like him is Mr. 
Frederic Myers. He was first heard of when a Cheltenham boy 
of sixteen. His poem on Burns was second out of a host of 
competitors at some English commemoration of the poet. I read 
it, being a year junior, and regarded the author, from afar, with a 
kind of awe. His college distinctions were brilliant: he was 
Second Classic, and his Latin verses appeared not unworthy of his 
Magnus Apollo, Virgil, whom he seemed to know by heart. His 
essay on that poet, in his Classical Essays, is perhaps the best 
example, with his paper on Greek Oracles, and his book on 
Wordsworth, of his English prose style. It is lucid, animated, bril- 
liant, and, if it has a fault, it is the fault of being too obviously 
the prose of a poet. His Saimt Paul, written at Cambridge, 
has the charm of original and sonorous versification, though, in 
mature years, one may doubt, and even at the time I did doubt, 
whether it would have pleased the austere taste of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. One would have said that Mr. Myers was born 
to translate Virgil, so excellent were his fragments from his 
favourite poet, just as it is certainly the duty of a younger poet 
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to finish his translation of the Odyssey. I may not name him, 
but would venture to remind him that ‘the night cometh,’ and 
that of the Odyssey he alone can give, in English verse, both the 
story and the song. 


* * 
* 


It is certainly to be regretted that Mr. Myers did not do 
more in literature. But he was mastered by his idea of esta- 
blishing the spiritual nature of man on a scientific basis. There is 
a region of our nature, he thought, which may yield some of its 
secrets to patient scientific study. A world-wide set of beliefs, he 
held, are not mere dreams of savages, but are corroborated by the 
experience of civilisation. His study was, to the last degree, 
unpopular. Most men of science, all men of popular science, 
jeered at and disregarded it. The religious thought it profane ; 
the man in the street said ‘ Boo!’ ; critics opposed it on a priori 
grounds, delivering judgments on what they had not read, and 
inventing the facts which they criticised. Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Gurney, and Mr. Henry Sidgwick could not be induced to lose 
their tempers. They had good humour unshaken, and infinitely 
more humour than their facetious assailants. They suffered fools 
gladly. The fanatics of wild beliefs never moved their patience ; 
they devoted hours to performances which they well knew to be 
fraudulent, and, with Dr. Hodgson and the late ingenious Mr. 
Davey, smilingly exposed crowds of fraudulent ‘mediums.’ Some- 
times (four times, to my knowledge) they were ‘bit,’ as our 
ancestors said, and, when they were bit, they published the fact. 


~ * 
* 


An enormous correspondence, constant personal interviews 
with people of odd experiences, were undertaken, always with 
courtesy which it was not always easy to maintain. The 
evidence, or the statements, in Phantasms of the Living, and in 
Mr. Myers’s book Hwman Personality, now in the press, was 
rigidly cross-examined, where living witnesses were concerned. 
Nobody who has not tried knows what trouble ‘ psychical 
research’ involves, but it is an excellent training—for the 
historian. He begins to learn the nature of evidence, and the 
precautions to be taken in establishing or rejecting facts. He 
finds out what bias means—bias in himself and in his witnesses. 

* 7 


* 
Mr. Myers, for his main purpose, undertook the study of the 
ordinary normal psychology of the schools, both as to our brains 
and nerves and other disgusting details, and as to all the other 
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business of the psychological laboratory. He made acquaintance 
with many branches of physical science, a thing naturally most 
repulsive to a poet. He was requested to speak before physicians 
on Hypnotism, and his experiments, with those of Mr. Gurney, 
are acclaimed by foreign experts. He travelled much in the 
cause, and the establishment of the new Institut Psychologique 
International probably owes much to his energy. The leading 
members are undeniably men of science in their various fields. 
It is not easy to see how the Society for Psychical Research is to 
exist without Mr. Myers, whose unconquerable energy was its 
mainspring, though many scientific characters are members. I 
cannot pretend that I believe in all his conclusions, which, fortu- 
nately, are in a condition nearly complete. His ingenuity in 
arranging and classifying his facts cannot but command admira- 
tion. That all the facts ave facts, or, if facts, correctly interpreted, 
is not to be pronounced at present. I have never been able to go 
further than holding that there is a field which deserves investi- 
gation, and that there seem to be experiences which do not fit 
into the prevalent theory of human nature. That this field is 
being investigated we owe almost entirely to three men, 
Mr. Gurney, Mr. Sidgwick, and Mr. Myers, all bred in the 
university of their less minute and careful precursor, Henry More, 
the Platonist. 


” * 
* 


That a man of Mr. Myers’s earnestness, a man, as they say, 
with a mission, should have possessed a strong sense of humour, 
was not to be expected, but it was the fact. His adaptation of 
style to that of a lady spiritualist was highly entertaining. This 
enthusiast rose at a meeting of the 8.P.R., and told a yarn about 
a widow who commissioned a painter to take her portrait, if I 
remember rightly. But it came out the portrait of her late 
husband. Mr. Myers, after blandly asking when the deceased 
gentleman ‘ passed out,’ inquired whether any photographs of him 
existed. The lady said that she did not know, and the audience 
was left with the impression that nothing positively miraculous 
had occurred. Mr. Myers himself was incapable even of a ‘ non- 
veridical hallucination ;’ he could not see ghosts or turn tables, 
and, unlike Mr. Stead, had no affable Julia to direct his automatic 
writing. He had personally reached conclusions which he pro- 
bably did not hope that the world would accept. 






7 * 


7 
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If ever the world does accept them, will it make much prac- 
tical difference? As far as I can see, the ages of faith were 
times of unscrupulous and rampageous villany, quite unchecked 
by the belief in a future life. But the most infamous miscreants, 
as one reads in their confessions, thought that they could square 
the chances of the future by talking ‘the patois of Canaan’ just 
before they were swung off, being quite certain that they were of 
‘the elect.’ The scoundrel chiefly in my mind was the Black 
Laird of Ormistoun, who ‘for seven years had not seen two good 
men or one good deed.’ He was one of Darnley’s murderers, and, 
just before he was hanged, had robbed poor Lady Northumberland, 
who followed her lord across the Border after the collapse of 
Northumberland’s rebellion. A hanging did the Black Laird a 
great deal of good. What he most repented was the slaying of a 
poor man who, in a brawl, got him down, and could have killed, 
but spared, him. So Ormistoun slew him, and really did repent 
it, though but for the gallows he probably would never have given 


a thought to the matter. 


* * 
* 


How odd it would seem to us, could we be placed back in 
those days, to see legs and arms of human beings stuck up at 
many a corner, and mouldering heads of men grinning on spikes 
over every gate! I find a sum paid to boys who carried legs 
and arms of political sufferers about the country in baskets. 
Can’t you fancy the importance of the boy with the basket, and 
the other boys coming up and asking for a peep? Probably 
the youth in office charged a bawbee for this privilege. In 
a drawing of Kirk o’ Field, where Darnley was blown up, two or 
three heads are to be seen stuck on spikes over the gate of the 
town wall. One wonders who the owners were, and what they had 
been doing. It was an out-of-the-way place; probably these 
were not first-class heads—mere petty thieves or coiners. On 
such an unfashionable site they would not waste the heads of two 
of Riccio’s murderers. I know a gentleman who has—or had 
—the roof of his ancestor’s skull, with the hole of the spike 
through it, but that skull graced the festivities of the Restoration. 
It is an extraordinary thing that historians do not seem agreed as 
to whether the house blown up when Darnley was killed was 
within the town wall of Edinburgh or without it. Undeniably 
the gable of the house was built against the town wall, but was it 
inside or outside? Scott, in The Abbot, says outside; and I feel 
sure that he is right, for reasons. But the learned say inside. 
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Nothing is more difficult than to make a description of a house 
and its interior clear and intelligible. Trollope tried hard, in 
describing Ullathorne in Barchester Towers, but probably no two 
readers carry away the same impression. 

7. a - 

Probably Trollope is not read now ; if so, people lose a good 
deal. The Barchester book is historical. The date is nearly fifty 
years away, and the manners are remote. In those days you 
might have seen a Briton walking with a lady on each arm; one 
would as soon expect to see the severed arms and legs of a traitor. 
An article in the Times, if Trollope does not fable, was full of pot- 
house jocularity. The clerical politics of Mr. Slope are precisely 
those of Andrew Melville, John Durie, and other preachers who 
bullied gentle King Jamie. Mrs. Proudie is certainly a strange 
being for the niece of a Scottish earl. No doubt her father was 
English. One would wish to know more about her sons; perhaps 
they appear later in the series. They were likely to be dissipated 
young men. 


~ ~ 
. 


The author of these beautiful lines, 


In Vienna’s fatal walls 
God’s finger touched him, and he slipped, 


Mr. Clear, has replied to my comments on his couplet. Somebody 
cut out the reply and sent it to me, so I do not know in what peri- 
odical it appeared. Mr. Clear congratulated me on my superan- 
nuated juvenility, like that of the celebrated Lady Rich, but he did 
not state itsounkindly. He has passed the age of noticing trivial 
errors : de minimis non cwrat Clarus. I was objecting, however, 
to the want of ‘reading,’ in the technical sense, which makes 
coquilles common in literary periodicals. Mr. Clear retorted by 
citing an article of my own, in which the ingenuous compositor 
had printed ‘an’ where I wrote ‘no.’ I do not blame him; my 
‘no’ is very like my ‘an.’ But I never saw a ‘proof’ of my 
article; whereas I understand that Mr. Clear probably did see, or 
should have seen, a proof of his remarkable couplet. No doubt he 
is a busy man—transeat cwm coeteris erroribus. But, seriously, 
the art of proof-correcting seems to be decaying. It is easy to 
see even minute errors in printed matter of which a man is not 
the author, but the author's own eyes are dimmed by weary 


familiarity with what he has written. 
a ” 
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No doubt many persons know the author of the line describing 
the miracle at Cana of Galilee, 


Conscia lympha Deum vidit et erubuit ; 


the author of the Latin I mean. When at school I was told 
that a boy had blurted out this translation of ‘The modest water 
saw its Lord and blushed,’ in an examination. A correspondent 
heard the Latin attributed to a boy named Tierney, at Eton. He 
had failed to do a copy of verses, but left this one line on his 
paper; and so ran the Eton tradition fifty years ago. I have 
recently seen the Latin vaguely attributed to a ‘ medieval’ poet. 
Probably the question has been beaten out in Notes and Queries, 
if one possessed all the files of that learned journal. 


* * 
oa 


We are apt to think that scarcity of salmon is a modern sorrow, 
caused by netting, poaching, pollution of rivers, and so forth. But 
salmon were always inscrutable in their ways. In a letter of 1571 
I find an Englishman in Scotland saying that the salmon-fishing, 
both in the rivers and at Berwick, has been an entire failure. 
Much earlier, in the fifteenth century, Haig of Bemerside was 
under a fine of twelve salmon yearly to the monastery of Melrose. 
He prayed to be allowed to give money instead, as he could not 
by any means catch twelve salmon, though he owned a still cele- 
brated stretch of the Tweed. Once the Scots Parliament took off 
all cruives and salmon-traps of every kind for three years. Thus 
salmon have several times seemed apt to become extinct fish, and 
that when our modern methods of slaughter were not in full force. 
So let us hope that the useful fish may continue to survive, in 
spite of laws kept or broken. 


* * 
* 


Professor Brander Matthews is always ‘spoiling for a fight’ about 
‘Americanisms, and returns to the charge in the Cosmopolitan. 
Very well, let us clear the decks for action. There is nothing 
injurious in the word ‘ Americanism.’ No Scot or Frenchman is 
aggrieved if we speak of a ‘Gallicism’ or a ‘ Scotticism.’ Still, 
both Scotticisms and Gallicisms are better kept out of English, 
where they are not in their proper place. So is an Ameri- 
canism better kept out of English, though very telling phrases 
may be borrowed from America, as from Scotland, France, or 
Ireland. The survival of the fittest will have its way, and a fit 
idiom may be borrowed from anywhere. Still, a judicious writer 
or speaker will not be in a hurry to borrow. Again, an idiom 
popular in America, but not used in England, may be an old 
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English idiom, used by Shakespeare. But if it has acquired a kind 
of slang currency in America, I would not be the first to adopt it 
here. Thus, to ‘fire a person out’ has become almost as much 
slang as ‘to chuck a person out.’ Shakespeare uses the phrase in 
the Sonnets, but its modern associations are not Shakespearean, 
but rather are connected with the Sporting Times. Thus I reckon 
Mr. Stephen Phillips daring when he makes Herod say, ‘I fired 
the robbers out of Galilee.’ I would not make Mary Stuart say, 
‘I fired the rebels out of Galloway,’ though Shakespeare, almost 
in her time, used the expression. But its familiar associations are 
now ‘soiled by all ignoble use,’ and it brings its ignoble uses into 
Mr. Phillips’s blank verse, as it would into my historical prose. 
The word ‘ shove’ occurs in the contemporary translation of a book 
of George Buchanan’s, but I would not, therefore, say that Mary 
‘shoved the rebels out of Galloway.’ However, it is a matter 
on which every writer must form his own opinion—I trust without 
vexing the patriotic soul of the learned Professor. Dr. Johnson 
objected to the word ‘fun’; by this time we do not know why: 
it has its uses. The words of the Préciewses were denounced, 
some justly—they died ; some unjustly—they survive. 


* * 
ve 


I take an example from Professor Matthews. He uses cache, 
as equal to ‘a hidden storehouse ;’ and it is much shorter, and 
dear to all through Mayne Reid. But is it English, and do we 
need it? I might call a hidden treasure a ‘pois,’ but I may 
quite as well call it a ‘hoard.’ It seems that Professor Matthews 
once cited ‘evanescing’ as a ‘ Briticism,’ and that I said it was 
a Mr. Paterism. By parity of reasoning I would not call a 
stray neologism of an American author an Americanism, un- 
less I kept meeting it in a number of American writers great 
enough to warrant me in supposing that it had struck root in the 
language. And, even so, I doubt if we should brand a nation 
with the evanescent eccentricities of careless or ‘ precious’ writers. 
They are seed that ‘wilts away,’ as the Professor says, and I do 
not know if ‘ wilt’=‘ wither’ is in Webster’s, or will be in the 
Oxford Dictionary. Now, what does the Professor think of 
‘belong’ as a substantive verb—to ‘ belong there,’ ‘ belong with,’ 
‘belong among,’ ‘ belong upstairs,’ and so forth? Is it English? 
Is it an Americanism? Is it a nice one? Modern English 
writers say, ‘I was oblivious to his presence.’ I don’t. Do 
American writers employ ‘oblivious to’ as an equivalent for 
‘unconscious of’? Is it a Briticism or an Americanism? One 
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thing it is not—it is not English. That Mr. Barrie, or even Mr. 
William Watson, uses an Americanism (in each case quite 
serviceable and open to no objection) only proves what I started 
by saying, that some Americanisms deserve to be acclimatised, 
while others do not. Besides, is ‘to go back on your word’ an 
Americanism? I find to ‘unsay yourself’ as the Elizabethan 
equivalent. But that is a translation from the French. ‘The 
lords will unsay themselves,’ ‘ se dédiroient.’ I don’t call ‘ gracile’ 
an Americanism. It is correctly formed from gracilis; but we 
do not greatly need it. If Americans talk now of ‘the Varsity 
team,’ they borrow what is not worth having. I do not know 
what ‘campus’ is, or what ‘sophomoric’ means, or any reason 
why they should be borrowed by our universities, or why Professor 
Matthews says, with a rather superior air, that ‘the four-year 
course of the old-fashioned American college is unknown in 
England.’ A man may play four times in the annual university 
matches. It appears to me that ours 7s ‘a four-year course.’ But 
what has that to do with ‘sophomoric’? And I wonder how often 
Aischylus went to Sicily, as he was a ‘frequent resident’ there, 
where he seems to have picked up Sicilianisms. Alas! my Greek 
is not delicate enough to detect them, especially as I have no 


Sicilian literature of the period to compare with schylus. 
When the learned Professor next alights on these shores, I hope 
that he will read all through A‘schylus with me, when his keen 
eye for a Sicilianism will enlighten my darkness. The Patavinisms 
of Livy have hitherto quite escaped the modern learned, though 
his contemporaries detected them as easily as we do the phrase 
‘a real mean yellow dog.’ 


ANDREW LANG. 
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